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PREFACE 

Etery attempt of a child to express himself is a com-po- 
si-tion, — a putting together of ideas ; and every classroom 
exercise that calls for self-expression, whatever its special 
purpose, is incidentally a language lesson. But the teacher 
can hardly stop in the midst of an arithmetic or a geography 
lesson to establish principles of speech and then fix them 
by the necessary drill. It is by special work that we must 
prepare the way for the incidental language work of the 
day and supplement it by extended drill ; and it is for use in 
this special language work that these Lessons in English 
were written. 

Since the first requisite of good speech is that it shall be 
sincere, — that it shall be the expression of a real interest, 
— we have aimed first of all to deepen existing interests of 
the children, and at the same time to awaken new ones. 
To attain-these ends we have made free use of the following 
means : 

1. Stories J Poems j and Pictures, Through these we have 
aimed to satisfy the child's natural love of adventure, to 
stimulate his imagination, to suggest interesting discus- 
sions, to link more closely school and home life, to give 
deeper significance and dignity to labor, and to develop an 
appreciation of nature. Many old favorites, which are still 
new to each generation of children, are included among the 
literary selections. But there will be found also a consider- 
able number of recent poems and stories. 

m 
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2. Class Conversations concerning topics suggested by 
pictures and literature, home interests, the social and indus- 
trial life of the community, different subjects in the school 
course, especially nature study, and by the child's activities 
both at work and at play, and the aspects of nature peculiar 
to the locality and the season. 

3. Study Exercises consisting of questions designed to 
stimulate personal investigation and thought, and to develop 
the social consciousness of the child. 

But good speech, besides being sincere, must be correct, 
clear, natural, and easy. These qualities can be attained 
only through careful study and systematic drill. Perhaps 
the leading feature of this series of books is the number, 
the variety, and the definiteness of the exercises for study 
and drill. The following kinds are included : 

1. DriUsfor the correction of common errors through such 
a training of the ear as will make the correct form " sound 
right." 

2. Development lessons for the establishment of general 
principles^ which can be referred to by the children them- 
selves in case of doubt, and by the teacher throughout the 
language work of the day. 

3. Composition Exercises, including class conversations, 
story telling, friendly letters, and simple records of per- 
sonal observations, as well as exercises of a more formal 
nature involving the use of a simple outline. 

4. Studies of good models, which serve not only as exam- 
ples to the children, but as incentives to personal eifort to 
improve their own speech. 

5. Word studies for the enlargement of the speaking vo- 
cabulary and for the development of clearness and accuracy. 

Throughout this entire series of language lessons emphasis 
is laid upon practice rather than theory. 
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General principles are stated in non-technical language, 
terms peculiar to grammar being avoided. 

Though all sorts of interests are recognized in the com- 
position exercises, special advantage is taken of the natural 
fondness of children for story telling and dramatization, 
and of their eagerness to hear and tell a favorite tale many 
times. Drill on form and expression does not destroy 
interest in the adventures of a favorite hero. Beginning 
with the fifth grade, children will enjoy an occasional story- 
telling hour in which they are permitted to entertain each 
other by re-telling stories that they have read and that may 
be new to their classmates. School libraries will frequently 
furnish the volumes from which the selections in this series 
have been mader, as well as other story-books dear to the 
hearts of children. Public and private libraries also will 
often be accessible. 

Many exercises are so simply worked out that they can 
be mastered unaided, thus developing in the children the 
power of self-help and minimizing the work of the teacher. 

Book II of the series is intended for use in the fifth and 
sixth grades. In case the study of grammar is deferred to 
the eight year, the book may be used equally well in the 
sixth and seventh grades. It consists of two parts, each 
containing eight chapters. A chapter provides work for 
about a month. 

So much literature is included as a basis for the English 
lessons that the book will serve the double purpose of sup- 
plementary reader and language book. 

We wish to express our hearty thanks to Mr. E. A. 
Turner, Head of the Training Department in the Illinois 
State Normal University, and to the critic teachers in the 
same school. They have not only read parts of the manu- 
script and offered valuable suggestions, but they have co- 
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operated with us in testing the exercises with classes of 
children. 

In composition exercises relating to nature topics, free use 
has been made of suggestions contained in the Illinois Series 
of Nature Study and Agriculture Leaflets, prepared by Alice 
Jean Patterson, and published by John G. Coulter of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. Special thanks are due to the author and 
to the publisher of these leaflets for permission to use this 
material. 

We wish also to thank authors and publishers who have 
courteously permitted the use of copyrighted matter. In- 
dividual acknowledgments are made in the body of the book. 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH 

PART ONE 

CHAPTER I 

SECTION I. PICTURE 

1. The First White Settlers of New England. 

What was the early home of the first white people 
who settled in New England? What name was 
given to them in Old England? 

To what country did they go before they came 
to America? WTiy did they go there? Why did 
they come to America ? What name has been given 
to them because of the two journeys ? 

What was the boat that brought them to America 
called? How did their journey across the ocean 
in this boat differ from such a journey now ? 

Do you know the names of any of the Pilgrims ? 

Where in New England did they settle ? Was 
the new land an easy place in which to make a 
home? 

1 
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2. Study of the Picture. 

Read the title of the picture. Why were these 
people called Pilgrims ? 

What things show that they are going to church ? 
What is the old man carrying ? 

What are some of the ways in which these 
people differ from a group of people going to church 
now? 

Why do the men carry guns ? Notice the leaders. 
Who are walking behind ? Why ? What does one 
of them show by his position ? Who are walking 
in the middle of the group ? 

Notice the little girl. What does her face show ? 

What things tell the season ? Why is there not a 
good road ? 

Do you think the church is far from the homes ? 

Why do you suppose these people go to church 
in such danger ? 

3. Written Composition. 

1. Write a story as if some person in the picture 
were telling it. Use these topics : 

Our preparations for going to church. 
The dangers and pleasures of the trip. 

2. Write a letter which might have been written 
by one of the children in the picture to a friend 
across the ocean. Tell about life in the new 
home. 
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SECTION n. POEM 
1. Reading Lesson. 

At Sea 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast 
And fills the white and rustling sail 

And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
. While like the eagle free 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

Oh, for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 

And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads. 

The good ship tight and free : — 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon homed moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
But hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud ; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashes free, — 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 

— Allan Cunningham. 
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2. Study. 

Sheet, a rope to tie the sail fast ; mariners, sailors. 

Who is speaking in this poem ? From what comitry 
does he sail ? What kind of voyage does he want ? 

What different opinion is expressed in the first 
part of the second stanza? How does the sailor 
feel about that ? 

What signs of storm does he see ? 

Does the sailor love the sea ? Why ? Should you 
love it? Why? 

3. Word Studies. 

Have you a picture of the sea in your mind? 
Read the words that help give you the picture. 
Explain them. 

Explain those words that help you to see the ship. 

Write what these mean: gallant mast; snoring 
breeze; on the lee; world of waters. 

4. Memorize this Poem. 

SECTION m. DIVIDED QUOTATIONS 
1. Finding Rules. 

Read these sentences : 

1. "Now, my dear," said her mother, "don't stop by 
the way." 

2. "Pick that up," said Harry's father. "You know 
it brings good luck to pick up a horseshoe." 

3. "I wish," said the mayor, "that I had a trap 
strong enough to catch all the rats." 
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Read the words in each sentence which some one 
has spoken. What are those words called? Find 
in each sentence the words which are not quoted. 
Where do they occur in the sentence ? 

What may quotations like these be called ? Where 
must quotation marks be used in quotations which 
are divided ? 

Notice the marks which are placed before and after 
the parts of the sentences which are not quoted. 
Try to give a reason for the use of each. Give 
reasons for all the capital letters that are used. 

Study each sentence carefully. Close your book 
and write it. Then compare your sentences with 
those in the book, to see if you have the quotation 
marks and other marks in the correct places. 

Write a sentence in which the first words are a 
quotation. 

Write a sentence in which the last words are a 
quotation. 

Have you separated each quotation from the rest 
of the sentence ? 

2. Riiles. 

1. Each part of a divided quotation should be enclosed 
in quotation marks. 

2. Quotations are usually separated from the rest of the 
sentence by commas or question marks. 

3. A quotation, or a part of a quotation which is a whole 
sentence, should begin with a capital letter. 
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3. Ezerqises. 

1. Copy these sentences, using correct marks of 
punctuation : 

I think said the rooster that we must drive the robbers 
away How can it be done 

The frost said Now I shall be out of sight 

You must be himgry after your long walk said the 
City Mouse We will have dimier at once 

Which do you prefer asked the stranger the golden 
touch or a cup of water 

2. Find a conversation in your reader. Copy it 
carefully. 

3. Imagine that an elephant and a squirrel met 
in a forest. Write the conversation that might take 
place. 

SECTION IV. STORY 
1. Reading Lesson. 

Gulliver is Smp wrecked 

My father had a small estate in Nottinghamshire. 
He sent me to college at fourteen years old, where I re- 
sided three years. 

I then studied with an eminent surgeon ; and with his 
encouragement I settled in London after a time. My 
good master recommended patients to me; but in two 
years he died, and my business began to fail. I accepted 
an offer from Captain William Pritchard, master of the 
Antelope, who was making a voyage to the South Sea. 
We set sail from Bristol, May 14, 1699, and our voyage at 
first was very prosperous. 

In our passage we were driven by a violent storm to 
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the northwest of Van Diemen's Land. On the fifth of 
November, which was the beginning of summer in those 
parts, the seamen spied a rock ; but the wind was so strong 
that we were driven directly upon it, and immediately split. 

Six of the crew, of whom I was one, made a shift to get 
clear of the ship and the rock. We rowed till we were 
able to work no longer. In about half an hour the boat 
was overset by a sudden flurry from the north. What 
became of my companions in the boat I cannot tell. 
For my own part I swam as f ortime directed me, and was 
pushed forward by wind and tide. When I was able to 
struggle no longer, I found myself within my depth ; and 
by this time the storm was much abated. 

I walked near a mile before I got to the shore, which 
I conjectured was about eight o'clock in the evening. I 
was extremely tired, and lay down on the grass, where I 
slept, as I reckoned, about nine hours, for when I wakened 
it was just daylight. 

I attempted to rise, but was not able to stir; for I 
foimd my arms and Jegs were strongly fastened on each 
side to the ground ; and my hair, which was long and thick, 
was tied down in the same manner. I could only look 
upwards, the sun began to grow hot, and the light offended 
my eyes. I heard a confused noise about me, but in the 
posture I lay could see nothing except the sky. In a 
little time I felt something alive moving on my left leg, 
which, advancing gently forward over my breast, came 
almost up to my chin. Bending my eyes downward as 
much as I could, I perceived it to be a human creature 
not six inches high, with a bow and arrow in his hands 
and a quiver at his back. In the meantime I felt at least 
forty more of the same kind following the first. 

I was in the utmost astonishment and roared so loud 
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that they all ran back in a fright. However they soon 
returned ; and one of them, who ventured so far as to get 
a full sight of my face, lifting up his hands and eyes by 
way of admiration, cried out in a shrill voice, "Hekinah 
degul" ; but I knew not what he meant. 

I lay all this while in great imeasiness; at length, 
struggling to get loose, I had the fortune to break the 
strings and wrench out the pegs that fastened my left 
arm to the ground. But the creatures ran oflE a second 
time before I could seize them; whereupon there was a 
great shout, and. after it had ceased I heard one of them 
cry aloud, "Tolgo phonac"; when in an instant I felt 
about an hundred arrows discharged on my left hand, 
which pricked me like so many needles. 

I thought it the most prudent method to lie still till 

night, when, my left hand being already loose, I could 

easily free myself. 

— Gulliver's Travels, Adapted, 

2. Study. 

Sovih Sea, the Pacific Ocean. 

Why was Captain Pritchard's ship called the An- 
telope? See if you can trace the journey from Eng- 
land to Van Diemen's Land on a map of the world. 

What season begins with us in November ? 

3. Word Study. 

Find these words in the story, and then write 



what each one means : 




resided 


violent 


abated 


posture 


astonishment 


ceased 
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4. Story TeUing. 

Be ready to tell one of these stories to the class : 

1. Gulliver's life before he went to sea. 

2. The wreck and Gulliver's escape. 

3. His first morning on the island. 

6. Written Work. 

1. Make a list of the things which make you know 
how small these people were. 

2. Write what you think these words in the story 

mean: 

Hekinah degul 

Tolgo phonac 

3. Write a conversation that several of the little 
people might have had when they found GuUiver 
asleep. 

4. Write the last part of the story, using this out- 
line. Make one paragraph for each topic. 

a. What happened while Gulliver was asleep. 
6. How he discovered the strange creatures, 
r. What they did. 
d. How you think they felt. 

6. Rettding Lesson. 

GuixivKR IS Cared For 

When the people observed I was quiet, they discharged 

"^o more arrows. One of them made me a koig speech, 

^reof I understood not one svUable. I answned m a 
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few words, and being almost famished with hunger, I 
could not forbear showing my impatience by putting my 
finger frequently to my mouth to signify that I wanted 
food. 

The Hurgo, or great lord, imderstood me very well. 
He commanded that several ladders should be applied 
to my sides, on which above an hundred of the inhabit- 
ants moimted, and walked toward my mouth, laden 
with baskets full of meat which had been provided by 
the king's orders. I took three loaves at a time about 
the bigness of musket bullets. They supplied me as they 
could, showing a thousand marks of wonder and astonish- 
ment at my appetite. 

I then made another sign that I wanted drink. They 
found by my eating that a small quantity would not 
sufljce me, and being a most ingenious people, they flung 
up with great dexterity one of their largest hogsheads, 
then rolled it towards my hand and beat out the top. I 
drank it off at a draught, which I might well do, for it 
did not hold half a pint. They brought me a second 
hogshead, which I drank in the same manner and made 
signs for more ; but they had none to give me. When I 
had performed these wonders, they shouted for joy, and 
danced upon my breast, repeating several times, as they 
did at first, "Hekinah degul." 

After some time, when they observed that I made no 
more demands for meat, there appeared before me a 
person of high rank, who spoke about ten minutes, often 
pointing forwards, towards the capital city whither I was 
to be conveyed. I made a sign with my hand that was 
loose, to signify that I desired my liberty. He made 
other signs to let me know that I should have meat and 
drink enough, and very good treatment. 
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It seems- that, upon the first moment I was discovered 
after my landing, the Emperor had notice of it, and 
determined that plenty of meat and drink should be 
sent to me and a machine prepared to carry me to the 
capital city. Five himdred carpenters and engineers 
were set to work to prepare the greatest engine they had. 
It was a frame of wood raised three inches from the 
groimd, about seven feet long and four wide, moving 
upon twenty-two wheels. But the principal difficulty 
was to raise and place me upon this vehicle. Eighty 
poles, each one foot high, were erected for this purpose, 
and very strong cords of the bigness of pack threads were 
fastened by hooks to many bandages which the workmen 
had girt roimd my neck, my hands, my body, and my 
legs. Nine hundred men were employed to draw up these 
cords by many pulleys fastened on the poles ; and thus in 
less than three hours I was raised, flimg upon the engine, 
and there tied f^t. Fifteen himdred of the Emperor's 
largest horses, each about four inches and a half high, 
were employed to draw me to the capital city, half a 
mile distant. We arrived at the city gates about noon 
the next day, and the Emperor and all his court came out 
to meet us. 

7. Study. 

Why did the people stop shooting arrows at 
Gulliver ? What does meat mean here ? 

Why were they so surprised at his appetite? 
Why would they not set him free? Describe the 
way that they moved him. How do you think 
Gulliver felt ? 
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8. Exercises. 

1. Tell how large you think these articles were : 
The loaves of bread. 

The hogsheads. 

The ladders. 

The strong cords, or ropes. 

2. Make up some other signs GuUiver might have 
used to show his hunger. 

Tell what sign you think he used to ask for freedom. 

3. Write conversations to take the place of the 
signs used in the story. Be sure to use quotation 
marks if you need them. 

4. Write sentences containing these words : 

prepare famished 

frequently draught 

Change the sentences, using words that mean 
about the same in place of those in the list. 

9. Composition. 

Tell or write these parts of the story : 

a. How GulUver was fed. 

6. How he was moved to the city. 

SECTION v. USE OF IS, WAS, AAE, WERE 
1. Finding Rules. 

1. Here is John^s hat. 

What does this sentence tell, or state, something 
about ? How many hats ? What does it tell about 
John's hat ? 
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2. Mary^s hands are cold. 

What does this sentence tell, or state, something 
about? How many hands? What does it state 
about Mary's hands ? 

3. The cherries on this tree are ripe. 

What does this sentence tell something about? 
How many cherries ? 

4. The owner of these houses is wealthy. 

What does this sentence state something about? 
How many owners ? 

5. The owners of these houses are wealthy. 

What does this sentence state something about? 
How many owners ? 

6. Each of these books is Mary^s. 

What does this sentence state something about? 
How many does each mean ? 

7. Both of these books are Mary^s. 

What does this sentence state something about? 
How many does both mean ? 

Read again the sentences in which is is used. 

How many things does each state something 
about ? 

What is true of the sentences in which are is used ? 

When the speaker used these seven sentences, 
what time was he thinking of ? What word in each 
sentence shows present time ? 

Write each sentence as the speaker would have said 
it if he had been thinking of a time before he spoke. 
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What word have you used instead of is? What 
word have you used instead of are? 

What is true of the sentences in which you have 
used is and are? How are the words was and were 
used alike ? 

2. Exercise. 

Change the sentences above and also those you 
have written into questions. If you do this cor- 
rectly, you should have now discovered three of the 
rules in this list : 

3. Rules. 

1. Use either is or was in telling or asking about one 
thing. 

2. Use either are or were in telling or asking about more 
than one thing. 

3. Use are or were with the word yoUj whether it means 
one or more than one. 

4. Use is or are to express present time, and was or were 
to express past time. 

6. The words each, either j and neither mean one; the 
words both and all mean more than one. 

4. Exercise. 

Use is, are, was, or were to fill the blanks in these 
sentences. Be able to give a reason for choosing 
the word which you use. 

If either of two words may be used, write two 
sentences. 
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1. Here six squirrels. 

2. Where the nuts ? 

3. The blades of my knife dull. 

4. Each answer good. 

5. Bo$h boys Germans. 

6. You right, John. 

7. You right, boys. 

8. There many people in town to-day. 

9. Five farms sold last week. 

10. Each of the horses hurt. 

11. you at the party, girls? 

12. you at the party, Susan ? 

13. Where — r— my knife ? 

14. Here your knife. 

15. A rat or a mouse in the cellar. (How many 

animals ?) 

16. A rat and a mouse in the cellar. 

17. The hands of the clock broken. 

18. When you in Chicago ? 

19. Where you children when I called you ? 

20. Where you girls going now ? 

21. you skating yesterday, Henry ? 

22. Once there two friends named Damon and 

Pythias. 

23. either of you ready yet ? 

24. Neither of us ready yet. 

25. The soil of the farms good. 

26. you ill yesterday ? 

27. The owners of this land thrifty. 

28. The owner of these goods gone. 

29. either of you there ? 

30. both of you there ? 

31. She or John mistaken. 
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SECTION VI. POEM 
1. Reading Lesson. 

The Curate and the Mulberry Tree 

Did you hear of the curate who mounted his mare 

And merrily trotted along to the fair ? 

Of creature more tractable none ever heard ; 

In the height of her speed she would stop at a word. 

But again with a word, when the curate said **Hey !" 

She put forth her mettle and galloped away. 

As near to the gates of the city he rode, 

While the sim of September all brilliantly glowed, 

The good priest discovered, with eyes of desire, 

A mulberry tree in the hedge of wild brier ; 

On boughs long and lofty, in many a green shoot, 

Hung large, black, and glossy, the beautiful fruit. 

The curate was himgry and thirsty to boot ; 

He shrunk from the thorns, though he longed for the fruit ; 

With a word he arrested his courser's keen speed. 

And he stood up erect on the back of the steed ; 

On the saddle he stood while the creature stood still, 

And he gathered the fruit till he took his good fill. 

"Sure, never," he thought, "was a creature so rare, 

So docile, so true, as my excellent mare ; 

Lo, here now I stand," and he gazed all around, 

" As safe and as steady as if on the ground ; 

Yet how had it been if some traveller this way. 

Had, dreaming no mischief, but chanced to say, 'Hey' ?" 
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He stood with his head in the mulberry tree, 
And he spoke out aloud in his fond revery ; 
At the sound of the word the good mare made a push, 
And down went the priest in the wild-brier bush. 
He remembered too late, on his thorny green bed. 
Much that well may be thought cannot wisely be said. 

— Thomas Love Peacock. 

2. Study. 

Curate, a minister; tractable, easily managed; 
docHe, easily taught ; revery, dreamy thought. 

What were the good qualities of the mare ? How 
were they shown ? What was the cause of the ac- 
cident ? 

Read the poem through, and notice where it 
begins to seem fimny. Was the fimny part a sur- 
prise to you ? 

3, Word Studies. 

1. Find in the poem the words in the first of these 
colunms. Then look in the second colunm for a 
word that means nearly the same thing. 

galloped shone 

glowed straight 

discovered ran 

arrested happened 

erect found 

gazed looked 

chanced stopped 
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2. Find all the words in the poem that name the 
horse. Find another word that names the curate. 

3. Explain, in writing, what each of these lines 
means: 

She put forth her mettle and galloped away. 
The curate was hungry, and thirsty to boot. 
He gathered the fruit till he took his good fill. 

4. Tell this story and tell also why it is fimny. 

4. Written Composition. 

Write a story to show how the last line of the poem 
may be true. Make your story funny if you wish. 

SECTION Vn. COMPOSITION: THE GRASSHOPPER 
1. Observation and Study. 

Make a list of the facts you know about grass- 
hoppers. 

Copy these questions. See how many of them 
you can find answers for by next Monday. 

Where do grasshoppers live ? 

How do they move about ? What parts of the 
body do they use in moving ? 

What do they eat ? How do they eat ? 

How do they make their music ? At what time 
of day? 

What enemies have they ? Do they do any harm ? 
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How long do they live ? 

Some of these facts you can easily find out if you 
put a grasshopper in a box with some food, and cover 
the box with netting. Some points you will need 
to ask other people about, or learn from books. ^ 

If you prefer, you may study the cricket or the 
katy-did in the same way. 

2. Written Composition. 

Write an account of the insect you studied. Tell 
about as many of these topics as you can : 

1. Its appearance. 

2. Its movements 

3. Its food. 

4. Its enemies. 

5. The harm it may do. 

1 Information upon this and other nature-topics can be found 
in Nature^Study Agriculture, The Ulinois Series, by Alice Jean 
Patterson, published by John O. Coulter, Bloomington, Ul. 



CHAPTER II 

SECTION I. POEM 

1. Preparation. 

Tubal Cain lived in the days before the flood. He 
was " an instructor of every artificer in brass and 
iron/' That means that he was the first man to 
work in metals as a smith does. You may read of 
him in the fourth chapter of Genesis. 

2. Reading by Teacher. 

Tubal Cain 

Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 

In the days when the earth was young ; 
By the fierce red light of his furnace bright, 

The strokes of his hammer rung ; 
And he lifted high his brawny hand 

On the iron glowing clear, 
Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 

As he fashioned the sword and spear. 
And he sang, "Hurrah for my handiwork ! 

Hurrah for the spear and sword ! 
Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well ! 

For he shall be king and lord." 

To Tubal Cain came many a one. 

As he wrought by his roaring fire, 
And each one prayed for a strong steel blade. 

As the crown of his desire ; 

21 
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And he made them weapons, sharp and strong, 

Till they shouted loud in glee, 
And gave him gifts of pearls and gold. 

And spoils of forest free. 
And they sang, ** Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew ! 
Hurrah for the smith ! hurrah for the fire ! 

And hurrah for the metal true ! " 

But a sudden change came o'er his heart 

Ere the setting of the sun, 
And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 

For the evil he had done. 
He saw that men, with rage and hate. 

Made war upon their kind ; 
That the land was red with the blood they shed 

In their lust for carnage, blind. 
And he said, "Alas, that ever I made, 

Or that skill of mine should plan, 
The spear and the sword for men whose joy 

Is to slay their fellow-man !'' 

And, for many a day, old Tubal Cain 

Sat brooding o'er his woe ; 
And his hand forbore to smite the ore. 

And his furnace smouldered low ; 
But he rose, at last, with a cheerful face. 

And a bright, courageous eye, 
And bared his strong right arm for work, 

While the quick flames mounted high ; 
And he sang, "Hurrah for my handiwork !" 

And the red sparks lit the air. — 
"Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made," 

And he fashioned the first plowshare. 
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And men, taught wisdom from the past, 

In friendship joined their hands, 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall. 

And plowed the willing lands ; 
And sang, "Hurrah for Tubal Cain ! 

Our stanch good friend is he ; 
And, for the plowshare and the plow, 

To him our praise shall be. 
But, while oppression lifts its head. 

Or a tyrant would be lord, 

Though we may thank him for the plow, 

We'll not forget the sword." 

— Charles Mackat. 

3. Study. 

Learn to read this poem for yourself as well as you 
can. 

When did Tubal Cain live ? What line of the poem 
tells you? What did he think of his work? What 
did he. plan should be done with the weapons he 
made ? Why should the man who uses them be king ? 
What did the men want who came to Tubal Cain ? 
Why ? How did they pay him ? 

What did these men do with the weapons? How 
did Tubal Cain feel about their actions? 

What did he do to show his feeling ? What did he 
make next ? 

What did men do after Tubal Cain's last invention ? 
What was the wisdom they had learned ? What was 
theirnew work? 
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4. Word Studies. 

1. As you read the poem, write other words that 
mean about the same as these : 

brawny wield evil woe 

wrought glee smite slay 

2. Explain what these expressions mean : 

a man of might smite the ore 

he fashioned the sword plowed the willing lands 

filled with pain 

3. What words rhyme in the first four lines? 
Why are the quotation marks in this poem used? 

6. Oral Composition. 

Choose one of these subjects for a talk to your 
class: 

1. The story of Tubal Cain. 

2. Some work I have seen a blacksmith do. 

3. Which does more good, a sword or a plowshare ? 

6. Written Composition. 

Write the story of Tubal Cain. You may call it 
" The First Smith " if you like. 

Before you write, make an outline of several topics. 
To do this, think of a few words or a short sentence 
that will help you remember what each stanza tells. 
Write these topics down. 

Make one paragraph for each topic. 
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SECTION n. KEEPING A DIARY 

1. Study. 

A diary is a record of one's own thoughts and 
doings. Writing a diary is like talking to a pleasant 
companion to whom we can say whatever we wish, 
and be sure of a good listener. 

Sometimes you will like to read a part of your 
diary to your class, and you will be interested in 
hearing theirs. 

You will need a notebook with your name and the 
year written upon the first page, somewhat like this : 

Diary 

Walter Martin 

1913 

Each day's record should have the date written 
plainly at the left side of the page. 

Since a diary cannot easily be corrected, you 
should be especially careful to remember all you 
have learned about margins, paragraphs, and marks 
of pimctuation. 

2. Topics for Written Work. 

The most interesting subjects to write about are 
those you like best. Perhaps these will help you 
think of others: 
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1. Who I am. 

2. What I wish to be when I am grown up. 

3. A new game I have learned. 

4. My birthday party. (Or some other party.) 

5. The work I like best to do. 

6. How I taught my dog a trick. 

7. How I learned to make candy. 

8. How I made a boat. 

9. How I earned some spending money. 

10. Going nutting. 

11. Hallowe'en pranks. 

SECTION m. CONTRACTIONS 

1. Study. 

On page 15 you learned how to use certain words 
correctly. Look to see what they were: 

You have also learned what contractions are. 
For what words is each of these contractions used ? 
isn't aren't 

wasn't weren't 

doesn't don't 

hasn't haven't 

ain't 
Which of these should never be used at all ? 

2. Exercises. 

a. Write a statement in which you use each word 
of the list except the last. 

Write a list of questions using each word except 
the last. 
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b, Write three sentences using am not, is not, or 
are not in place of ainH. 

c. Choose a correct contraction for each of these 
sentences : 

1. My book here. 

2. you going to the circus ? 

3. you at the party last night ? 

4. He like my bicycle. 

5. Mother wish me to go now. 

6. this a beautiful pansy ? 

7. those birds flying South ? 

8. you learned those rules ? 

9. this a pleasant day ? 

10. These chickens like to stay in. 

SECTION IV. STORY 
1. Reading Lesson. 

Gulliver is Searched 

The Emperor of Lilliput desired that I would not take 
it ill if he gave orders to certain proper officers to search 
me. These gentlemen made an exact inventory of every- 
thing they saw, as follows : 

In the right coat pocket of the great Man mountain 
we found only one coarse piece of cloth, large enough to 
be a foot-cloth for your majesty's chief room of state. 
In bis left waistcoat pocket there was a sort of engine 
from the back of which extended twenty long poles, 
wherewith we conjecture the Man mountain combs his 
head. In the large pocket on the right side of his middle 
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cover we saw a hollow pillar of iron about the length of a 
man, fastened to a strong piece of timber larger than the 
pillar ; and upon one side of the pillar were huge pieces of 
iron sticking out, cut into strange figures, which we knew 
not what to make of. In the left pocket another engine 
of the same kind. 

In the smaller pocket on the right side were several 
round pieces of white and red metal. Some of the white, 
which seems to be of silver, were so large and heavy that 
my comrade and I could hardly lift them. In the left 
pocket were two black pillars, irregularly shaped ; we 
could not, without difficulty, reach the top of them as we 
stood at the bottom of his pocket. One of them was 
covered, and seemed all of a piece ; but at the upper end 
of the other there appeared a white round substance 
about twice the bigness of our heads. Within each of 
these was enclosed a prodigious plate of steel. These 
strange objects, by our orders, we obliged him to show us, 
because we apprehended they might be dangerous engines. 
He took them out of their cases, and told us that in his 
own country his practise was to shave his beard with one 
of these, and to cut his meat with the other. 

There were two pockets which we could not enter: 
these he called his fobs. Out of the right fob hung a 
great silver chain, with a wonderful kind of engine at the 
bottom, which appeared to be a globe, half of silver and 
half of some transparent metal : for on the transparent 
side we saw certain strange figures, circularly drawn, and 
thought we could touch them till we found our fingers 
stopped by that lucid substance. He put this engine to 
our ears. It made an incessant noise, like a waterfall. 
He called it his oracle, and said it pointed out the time 
for every action of his life. From the left fob he took out 
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a net almost large enough for a fisherman^ but contrived 
to open and shut it like a purse. We found therein 
several massy pieces of yellow metal, which if they be 
real gold must be of immense value. 

Having thus, in obedience to your majesty's commands, 
diligently searched all his pockets, we observed a girdle 
about his waist made of the hide of some prodigious 
animal, from which, on the left side, hung a sword of the 
length of five men ; and on the right side a bag or pouch, 
divided into two cells, each cell capable of holding three 
of your majesty's subjects. In one of these cells were 
several globes, or balls, of a most ponderous metal. They 
were about the bigness of our heads, and required a strong 
hand to lift them. The other cells contained a heap of 
certain black grains, but of no great bulk or weight for we 
could hold above fifty of them in our palms. 

Signed and sealed, on the fourth day of the eighty- 
ninth moon of your majesty's reign. 

Clefrin Frelock. 
Marsi Frelock. 
— GuUiv€r*8 Travels. 

2. Study. 

Why did the emperor order Gulliver to be searched ? 
Why should the little men not know what the pistol 
was? 

What were the "plates of steel" ia one pocket? 
Decide how long Gulliver's sword must have been. 
What was the metal that the heavy balls were made 
of ? Why was Gulliver's watch so interesting to the 
men? 

Can you tell how long the king had reigned ? 
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3. Exercises. 

1. Make a list of the articles that were found in 
Gulliver's pockets. Tell what each was supposed to 
be. 

2. Write ten of the hardest words in this lesson. 
Write them in syllables, and see if you can pronounce 
them to your class. 

4. Written Description. 

1. Copy carefully the description of Gulliver's 
watch. Be ready to tell just what parts of a watch 
are described. 

2. Think of some common article, like a pen, or a 
pair of scissors, or a telephone, and describe it as 
if you did not know what it was. See if your class- 
mates know what you mean. 

6. Oral Description. 

Read several times the description of one of the 
articles in Gulliver's pockets. Be ready to give the 
description in class, using many of the words of the 
story. 

6. Reading Lesson. 

Trouble in Lilliput 
One morning about a fortnight after I had obtained 
my liberty, Reldresal, principal secretary of private 
affairs, came to my house. Said he, "We are threatened 
with an invasion from the island of Blef uscu, which is the 
other great empire of the universe, almost as large and 
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powerful as this of his majesty. These two mighty 
powers have, as I was going to tell you, been engaged in 
a most obstinate war for six and thirty moons past. 

"The war began upon the following occasion: It is- 
allowed on all hands that the primitive way of breaking 
eggs before we eat them is upon the larger end ; but his 
present majesty's grandfather, while he was a boy, going 
to eat an egg and breaking it according to the ancient 
practice, happened to cut one of his fingers. Whereupon 
the Emperor, his father, pubUshed an edict commanding 
all his subjects to break the smaller end of their eggs. 
The people so highly resented this law that our histories 
tell us there have been six rebellions raised on that ac- 
coimt, wherein one emperor lost his life and another his 
crown. 

" During the course of these troubles the emperors of 
Blefuscu did frequently accuse us of offending against a 
doctrine of our great prophet that all true beUevers break 
their eggs at the convenient end. And which is the 
convenient end seems, in my humble opinion, to be left 
to every man's conscience to determine. 

" Now, the Big-endian exiles in the Emperor of Blefuscu's 
court have found so much private assistance and encour- 
agement from their party here at home, that a bloody war 
has been carried on between the two empires for thirty- 
six moons, with various success; during which time we 
have lost forty capital ships and a much greater number 
of smaller vessels, together with thirty thousand of our 
best seamen and soldiers; and the damage received by 
the enemy is reckoned to be somewhat greater than ours. 
However, they have just equipped a numerous fleet, and 
are preparing to make a descent upon us ; and his imperial 
majesty, placing great confidence in your valor and 
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strength, hath commanded me to lay this accomit of his 
affairs before you." 

I desired the secretary to present my humble duty to 
the Emperor, and to let him know that I thought it would 
not do for a foreigner like me to interfere with parties ; 
but I was ready to defend his person and state against 
all invaders. 

7. Study. 

fortnight, two weeks; edict, law; rebellion, war 
against one's own government. 

Why is Gulliver now able to talk with the natives 
of the island? What was the emperor's trouble 
in his own country? What caused the quarrel? 
Which side do you think was right ? 

What other nation did these people of Lilliput 
know of ? What was the cause of the war between 
these two nations ? What do you think of it ? Do 
people quarrel about small things now? Why was 
Gulliver not willing to interfere in the war? Was 
he right ? What do you think of the wisdom of the 
people of Lilliput ? Explain your reasons. 

8. Word Studies. 

1. Write sentences using these words correctly : 
obtained assistance 

convenient damaged 

What other words would give the meaning as well 
as these ? 
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9. Oral Composition, 

Choose one of these parts of the story to tell in 
class. 

1. Why there was trouble among the people of 
Lilliput. 

2. The quarrel between the people of Lilliput and 
those of Blefuscu. 

10. Written Work. 

Imagine yourself in Gulliver's place. Write his 
diary for several days. 

SECTION V. POEM 

1. Preparation. 

Have you ever seen a fountain ? Have you seen 
pictures of large and beautiful ones ? What makes 
the water flow ? Hpw does it look with light shin- 
ing through it ? What becomes of the water when 
it can no longer move upward ? 

The poet imagined when he wrote this description 
that the fountain had life. Perhaps if you do so, it 
will help you to enjoy this poem. 

2. Reading Lesson. 

The Fountain 

Into the sunshine, 

Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 

From morn till night ; 
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Into the moonlight, 

Whiter than snow, 
Waving so flower-like 

When the winds blow ; 

Into the starhght 

Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 

Happy by day ; 

Ever in motion, 

BUthesome and cheery. 
Still climbing heavenward, 

Never aweary ; 

Glad of all weathers. 

Still seeming best. 
Upward or downward, 

Motion thy rest ; 

Full of a nature 

Nothing can tame, 
.Changed every moment, 

Ever the same ; 

Ceaseless aspiring, 

Ceaseless content, 
Darkness or simshine 

Thy element ; 

Glorious fountain. 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant. 

Upward, like thee ! 

— James Russell Lowell. 
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In the fourth stanza, what sort of nature does the 
poet say the fountain has ? Look in the dictionary 
for the meanings of blithesome, cheery, and constant, 
unless you are sure of them. What words in the 
fifth stanza show that the fountain had these 
qualities ? 

Aspiring means wishing to do better, or get 
higher. What does cease mean ? What, then, does 
cease-less mean ? Explain the first two lines of the 
seventh stanza. 

Tell what you think the last stanza means. Show 
how a person may be constant and changeful. 

Do you like the fountain as much as the poet did ? 

3. Word Studies. 

Write some words that rhyme with each of these : 

flashing leaping 

foimtain motion 

Think of words of your own to tell what each line 
in the fourth stanza means. 

4. Memory Work. 

Copy and learn the first three and the last stanzas. 
Why are the commas used in the last stanzas ? 

6. Written Work. 

Write the poet's reasons for admiring the foimtain. 
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SECTION VI. COMPOSITION: HOW TREES PREPARE FOR 

WINTER 

1. Preparation. 

Make a list of the names of trees which you know 
when you see them. Try to get twigs from some of 
them to bring to class. 

Find answers to these questions : 

How much has the twig grown this year ? What 
shows it ? 

What besides leaves do you find on the twig? 
Why are the buds there ? 

Notice the place from which a leaf has fallen. Do 
you know what the spot is called ? 

What changes come to the leaves of a tree before 
winter ? 

Ask some one these questions : 

1. Why do leaves change color? You may find 
different explanations offered. 

2. Why do they fall ? 

3. What becomes of the sap in the tree when winter 
comes ? 

2. Written Work. 

a. Keep a record of what happens to the leaves of 
two or three trees that you know. Note these 
points : 
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1. What colors the leaves turn. 

2. Which tree changes color first. 

3. Which tree loses its leaves first. 

b. Write a composition telling what changes take 
place in the trees as winter comes. Include as 
many of these points as you can : 

1. Change in the color of leaves. 

2. Falling of the leaves. 

3. What happens to the sap. 

4. The new buds. 

5. The beauty of the trees as they change. 

You may like to keep this and other compositions 
in a notebook after your teacher has corrected them. 

If you prefer, write how squirrels, or buds, or 
frogs prepare for winter. 

SECTION Vn. USE OF COMMA IN A SERIES 

1. Study. 

1. A cold, wintry storm overtook us. 

What two words describe the storm? How are 
they separated? 

2. Gulliver gave up his knife, razor, purse, and 
snuflf-box. 

What words name the things that were given up ? 
How are these words separated ? 

3. Bright yellow, red, and orange. 
The leaves came down in hosts. 
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What words are used alike in this sentence? 
What word connects the last two of them ? Might 
it be used between the first two also ? What mark 
separates them ? 

Words used alike are said to form a series. How 
are such words separated ? 

2. Exercises. 

1. What words in these sentences form* a series? 
Copy the sentences and punctuate them properly. 

Bright happy faces greeted us. 

I spoke Latin French Spanish and Italian to them, but 
all to no purpose. 

Longfellow's daughters were Alice AUegra and Edith. 
Brown rats black rats gray rats tawny rats 
Followed the piper for their lives. 

2. Find sentences in your readers or write some 
of your own which contain words used in a series. 

3. Make arule for pimctuating such words. 

SECTION Vm. PROVERBS 

1. Study. . 

1. A stitch in time saves nine. 

2. Where there's a will there's a way. 

3. Haste makes waste. 

4. Little strokes fell great oaks. 

What does each of these old sayings mean ? Think 
of something you have done, or have known some one 
else to do, which shows that some one of these 
proverbs is true. Be ready to tell the story in class. 
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2. Written Work. 

Learn each proverb. Write the proverbs from 
memory, then look in the book to see if you have 
written them correctly. Why is the apostrophe 
used in writing the second one ? 

Write in other words what each proverb means. 

Write any other proverbs that you know. 



CHAPTER III 

SECTION I. STORY 
1. Reading Lesson. 

The Battle 

I communicated to his majesty a project I had formed 
of seizing the enemy^s whole fleet, which lay at anchor 
in the harbor. I consulted the most experienced seamen 
upon the depth of the channel ; they told me that in the 
middle, at high water, it was seventy glumglufifs deep 
which is about six feet of European measure; and the 
rest of it fifty glumglufifs at most. I walked over toward 
the northeast coast, took out my small perspective glass 
and viewed the enemy's fleet at anchor, consisting of 
about fifty men-of-war, and a great number of transports. 

I then came back to my house and gave order for a 
great quantity of the strongest cable and bars of iron. 
The cable was about as thick as packthread, and the bars 
of the length and size of a knitting needle. I trebled the 
cable to make it stronger, and for the same reason I 
twisted three of the iron bars together, binding the ex- 
tremities into a hook. Having thus fixed fifty hooks into 
as many cables, I went back to the northeast coast, and, 
putting ofif my coat, shoes, and stockings, walked into 
the sea in my leather jerkin, about an hour before high 
water. I waded with what haste I could and swam in 

40 
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the middle about thirty yards, until I felt groimd. The 
enemy were so frightened when they saw me that they 
leaped out of their ships and swam to shore, where there 
could not be fewer than thirty thousand souls. I then 
took my tackling, and fastening a hook to the hole at 
the prow of each, I tied all the cords together at the end. 

While I was thus employed, the enemy discharged 
several thousand arrows, many of which stuck in my hands 
and face ; and, besides the excessive smart, gave me much 
disturbance in my work. 

I had now fastened all the hooks, and taking the 
knot in my hand began to pull; but not a ship would 
stir, for they were all too fast held by their anchors, so 
that the boldest part of my enterprise remained. I 
therefore let go the cord, and leaving the hooks fixed to 
the ships, I resolutely cut with my knife the cables that 
fastened the anchors, receiving above two himdred shots 
in my face and hands ; then I took up the knotted end of 
the cables, to which my hooks were tied, and with great 
ease drew fifty of the enemy's largest men-of-war after 
me. 

The Blefuscudians, who had not the least imagination 
of what I intended, were at first confounded with astonish- 
ment. They had seen me cut the cables, and thought 
my design was only to let the ships nm adrift ; but when 
they perceived the whole fleet moving in order, and saw 
me pulling at the end, they set up such a scream of grief 
and despair that it is almost impossible to describe. When 
I had got out of danger, I stopped to pick out the arrows 
that stuck in my hands and face. I then took off my 
spectacles, and waiting about an hour till the tide was a 
little fallen, I waded through the middle with my cargo, 
and arrived safe at the royal port of Lilliput. 
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The Emperor and his whole court stood on the shore ; 
they saw the ships move forward in a large half-moon, 
but could not discern me, who was up to my breast in 
water. I came in a short time within hearing ; and hold- 
ing up the end of the cable by which the fleet was fastened, 
I cried in a loud voice, ''Long live the most puissant Em- 
peror of Lilliput!" 

2. Study. 

Why do you think Gulliver decided to aid in the 
war of the Lilliputians? What were his plans for 
aiding them? 

What is meant by high water? How large were 
the ships ? What helps you to decide that ? What 
difficulties did Gulliver have to overcome ? 

Imagine the feelings of the emperor and his court, 
who were watching Puissant means powerful. 
What effect do you suppose this battle had upon the 
war? 

3. Word Studies. 

1. Find all the words you can which are used to 
name ships, or articles belonging with them. 

2. Read these sentences : 

a. Gulliver formed a project to seize the ships. 
6. His enterprise was a bold one. 
c. The enemy thought his design was to let the ships 
drift. 

What do the words project, enterjyrise, design mean ? 
Use each in a sentence of your own. 
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3. Think of other words that mean nearly the 
same as these : 

communicated astonishment 

seamen discern 

See if your words can be used in the story. 

4. Use these words in sentences : tied, tide. 

4. Story Telling. 

Tell the story of the capture of the fleet. Make 
two or three topics to help you remember it. Do not 
begin your sentences with "and" or "why" when 
you talk. 

6. Written Composition. 

1. Imagine the conversation between two or three 
Lilliputians as they watched Gulliver at work with 
the fleet. 

2. Imagine what a group of the people of Blefuscu 
were saying. 

Write one of these conversations. Perhaps you 
will use the comma according to the rule you learned 
in the last chapter. Remember the quotation 
marks. 

6. Drawing. 

Make a picture of Gulliver bringing the ships to 
shore. 
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7. Reading Lesson. 

Gulliver's Food and Clothing 

It may divert the curious reader to give some accoimt 
of my maimer of living in this coimtry, during a residence 
of nine months and thirteen days. Having a head me- 
chanically turned, and being likewise forced by necessity, 
I made for myself a chair and table convenient enough 
out of the largest trees in the royal park. 

Two himdred sempstresses were employed to make 
me shirts, and linen for bed and table, all out of the 
strongest and coarsest kind they could get ; which, how- 
ever, they were forced to quilt together in several folds, 
for the thickest was some degrees finer than lawn. Their 
linen is usually three inches wide, and three feet make a 
piece. The sempstresses took my measure as I lay on 
the ground, one standing at my neck, and one at my 
mid-leg, with a strong cord extended, that each held by 
the hand, while the third measured the length of the 
cord with a rule an inch long. Then they measured my 
right thmnb, and desired no more ; for by a mathematical 
computation, that twice around the thumb is once around 
the wrist, and so on to the neck and waist, and by the help 
of my old shirt, which I displayed on the ground before 
them for a pattern, they fitted me exactly. 

Three hundred tailors were employed in the same man- 
ner to make me clothes ; but they had another contriv- 
ance for taking my measure. I kneeled down, and they 
raised a ladder from the ground to my neck ; upon this 
ladder one of them mounted, and let fall a plmnb line 
from my collar to the floor, which just answered the 
length of my coat; but the waist and arms I measured 
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myself. When the clothes were finished, which .was done 
in my house, for the largest of theirs would not have 
been able to hold them, they looked like the patchwork 
made by the ladies in England, only that mine were all 
of a color. 

I had three hundred cooks to dress my victuals, in 
the little convenient huts built about my house, where^ 
they and their families lived and prepared me two dishes 
apiece. I took up twenty waiters in my hand, and placed 
them on the table; a hundred or more attended below 
upon the ground, some with dishes of meat, and some 
with barrels of wine and other liquors slung on their 
shoulders, all of which the waiters above drew up as I 
wanted, as we draw the bucket up a well in Europe. 

8. Study. 

Be ready to tell the class how you think Gulliver 
made his table and chair. 

What measure of ours is nearest like the rule the 
sempstress used? What is the rule beginning, 
"Twice around the thumb, once around the wrist " ? 
Is it true ? 

What is a plumb line ? 

What do you think of the ways these people found 
of caring for Gulliver ? 

How would Gulliver's presence affect the work 
of the people ? Show reasons for your answer. 

9. Word Study, 

Find words meaning about the same as these : 
divert extended displayed contrivance . 
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10. Drawing. 

Draw pictures showing Gulliver and his servants 
during a meal. 

11. Written Compositions. 

. 1. Could we have made one of the Lilliputians as 
comfortable as they made Gulliver? Write your 
opinion and tell how it might be done, or why you 
think we could not do it. Think of these points : 
food, clothing, house, furniture, language, amuse- 
ments. 

2. Imagine yourself one of Gulliver's tailors, cooks, 
or other servants. Write a letter in which you 
describe your queer experiences with him. 

SECTION n. USE OF COMMA m ADDRESS 
1. Development. 

Read these sentences: 

1. Mother, may I go with you ? 

2. Where is your cap, John ? 

3. Come, girls, let us go to the playground. 

Read the first sentence without the word mother. 
Why is this word used ? 

Read the second sentence without the word John. 
Why is this word used ? 

Read the third sentence, omitting the v;ord girk. 
Of what use is that word in the sentence ? 
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We say that words used like mother, Mary, and 
John are used in address. 

How is each of these words separated from the 
rest of the sentence? Why are two commas used 
in the last sentence ? 

2. Rule. 

Words that are used only in address, and that may be 
omitted, are separated from the rest of the sentence by the 
comma. 

3. Exercises. 

1. Copy these sentences, using commas where they 
are needed : 

1. Come boys let us play ball. 

2. Good morning merry sunshine. 

3. Rover go fetch the cows. 

4. Farewell good friends. 

5. Go daughter and leave me here. 

6. Give me of your bark O birch tree. 

7. Fetch your cat boy and let her go. 

8. Do not suppose children that he had been to a 
fortune teller. 

9. velvet bee you're a dusty fellow. 

10. You must be himgry girls after your long walk. 

2. Write six sentences, in which you use words of 
address. Use the names of your friends or class- 
mates in some of them. 

3. Copy from your reader five sentences in which 
words of address are used. Be sure to punctuate 
them correctly. 
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SECTION m. POEM 

1. Preparation. 

This poem gives a different picture of the Pilgrims 
from the one you studied at the beginning of the 
book. It will be interesting to you to see how many 
new thoughts you gain from the poem. 

2. Reading Lesson. 

The Landing op the Pilgrim Fathers in New Eng- 
land 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rockbound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and water o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame. 

Not as the flying come. 

In silence and in fear ; — 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hjonns of lofty cheer. 
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Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea : 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the free ! 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam : 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared, — 

This was their welcome home ! 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band : — 
Why had they come to wither there. 

Away from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye. 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine ! 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod : 
They have left unstained what there they found, — 
Freedom to worship God. 

— Felicia D. Hemans. 
3. Study. 

Stanzas 1, 2, Imagine the picture shown here. 
Should you like to see it painted ? 
Why is the shore called vyild? 
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Exiles are persons who are forced to leave their 
home. 

Stanzas 5, 4, 5. Why had the Pilgrims not come 
to conquer? Why had they not come in fear? 
Was the singing gay, or was it glad and thankful ? 
Why did the people feel as they did ? 

Stanza 6. Do you think their welcome was a 
pleasant one? What other things may have wel- 
comed them in the same way ? 

Stanza 7. What kind of men are spoken of here ? 
Try to answer the question that is asked. 

Stanza 8. Who besides the old men were in the 
band? 

Stanza 9. If you think again why the Pilgrims 
came to America, you will understand this stanza. 
You may want to ask some question in class about it. 

Stanza 10. What praise does the poet give to the 
Pilgrims ? 

4. Word Studies. 

1. Think of words that mean about the same as 
these : 

aisle isle 

hymns ' soared 

fearless wealth 

sought cheer 

Use the words in this list in sentences. See if the 
other words that you thought of would do as well. 
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2. Explain what these expressions mean : 

giant branches 

moored their bark 

band of exiles 

3. What does the word fearless mean? What 
part of the word means without? 

Write what each of these words means : 

sightless friendless 

endless cloudless 

wireless changeless 

Find five other words to which less can be added 
in the same way. 

6. The Apostrophe. Review. 

^y^lat i-ules for using the apostrophe have you 
learned? (Book I, pages 181, 207.) 

Copy all the words in this poem which contain aii 
apostrophe. Try to tell in each case why the apos- 
trophe is there. 

SECTION IV. WORD FORMS: WENT, GONE 
1. Study. 

Study these sentences until you can repeat them 
without the book. 

1. I went to school. 

2. I have gone to school. 

3. He went to school. 
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4. He has gone to school. 

5. You went to school. 

6. You have gone to school. 

7. They went to school. 

8. They have gone to school. 

2. Exercises. 

a. Fill these blanks with the word gone or the 
word went. Remember to use has, have, or had with 
gone. Do not use has or have with went. 

1. John to buy a hoe. 

2. The Smiths have to live in Ohio. 

3. Has Emma home yet ? 

4. Where has the baby ? 

5. Have you ever to a dog show ? 

6. The girls have for a long walk. 

7. They an hour ago. 

8. The circus past our house. 

9. Our neighbors have not to New York, as they 

expected. 

b. Write five sentences using the word went, and 
five using the word gone. Make several of them 
questions. 

3. Review : Similar Pairs of Words. 

Which of each of these pairs of words is used with 
has, have, or had, and which is not : saw, seen ; did, 
done; run, ran; came, come? (Book I, pages 29, 
48, 86, 197 ) 

Write two sentences for each of these words. 
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SECTION V. COMPOSITION: THE MOON 

1. Conversation. 

You have often noticed the moon in its different 
shapes. Have you wondered why it is not always 
the same ? Tell what these mean : full moon, half 
moon, new moon. How long does each last ? What 
makes the moon shine ? Why do we not see it every 
evening ? 

In what direction does it seem to move each even- 
ing ? Do the stars seem to move in the same way ? 

2. Observation. 

Begin when you see the next new moon and watch 
it through the following weeks. Try to make your 
observation at the same time each evening. Keep 
a record of what you learn about the moon during 
the month. Put these points in your record : 

1. The date and the hour of your observation. 

2. The position of the moon from you. 

3. Direction the moon moves from evening to 
evening. 

4. Direction of the sun from the moon. 

5. A picture showing the shape of the moon. 

2. Written Composition. 

You may write this record in the same form that 
you use for writing your diary. If you wish, the 
record may be a part of your diary. 
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Whenever your teacher directs, study the record 
you have made, and write an account of what you 
have learned. You may call your composition A 
Month with the Moon. Put in these points : 

1. The length of time you watched. 

2. How the moon shines. 

3. The changes in its shape, and what made them. 

4. The motions of the moon. 

5. Anything else you learned about the moon. 

SECTION VI. PICTURE: END OF LABOR 

1. Study. 

What time of day does the picture show ? What 
season is it ? What grows in the field ? 

What have the women been doing? How has 
the harvesting been done ? What things show this ? 

What are the two women at the left doing ? What 
are those at the right carrying ? 

What has the girl in the foreground in her left 
hand ? Why does she have the jug ? What is she 
doing with her sickle ? Does any one notice her sig- 
nal ? What does she mean ? 

What is the woman looking at who holds the bag ? 

What do the women wear on their heads ? What 
kind of shoes have they ? 

Do you think they have enjoyed the day's work ? 

How do the workers feel because the end of the 
day is near ? How has the painter shown it ? 
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2. Composition. 

1. Write a good description of this picture. Tell 
who the workers are, what they are doing, how they 
care for the crop, how they feel about leaving the field. 

2. Tell as many ways as you can in which this 
method of harvesting differs from ours. Tell also 
how the farms in France must differ from ours. 

3. Describe a day during the harvest or threshing 
season on some farm in your neighborhood. Tell 
about the work of both men and women. 

SECTION Vn. POEM 
1. Reading Lesson. 

Hunting Song 
Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
On the mountain dawns the day ; 
All the jolly chase is here 
With hawk and horse and hunting-spear ; 
Hounds are in their couples yelling. 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily mingle they, 
"Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds in the brake are gleaming, 
And foresters have busy been 
To track the buck in thicket green ; 
Now we come to chant our lay 
"Waken, lords and ladies gay." 
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Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
To the greenwood haste away ; 
We can show you where he lies, 
Fleet of foot and tall of size ; 
We can show the marks he made 
When 'gainst the oak his antlers f ray'd ; 
You shall see him brought to bay ; 
Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

Louder, louder chant the lay. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

Tell them youth and mirth and glee 

Run a course as well as we ; 

Time, stem huntsman ! who can balk. 

Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk ; 

Think of this and rise with day. 

Gentle lords and ladies gay ! 

— Sir Walter Scott. 
2. Study. 

Answer these questions as you study the poem : 

Stanza 1. Who seems to be speaking? At what 
time must the party start ? What preparations have 
been made? Does it sound as if the hunters will 
have a jolly time ? 

Hawks were trained, long ago, to help in the hunt. 

Stanza 2. What things make the day beautiful ? 
What are the diamonds ? 

What further preparations are mentioned here? 
Who are the foresters ? 

Stanza S. WTiat pictures of the hunt do you find ? 
To what does the third line refer ? 
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Stanza 4- What do you think the third and fourth 
lines mean ? Do they make you think of a common 
sajang of two words ? 

Who is the huntsman mentioned in the fifth line ? 
Balk means to hinder or stop. The line means, Who 
can balk Time, the stern huntsman ? Do you know 
of any one who can ? 

What is Time said to be like in the sixth line ? In 
what way is Time like a huntsman ? 

What is the warning in the seventh line ? 

3. Word Studies. 

1. Think of other words that mean about the same 
as these : 

couples antlers fleet 

mirth stem thicket 

huntsman gleaming knelling 

Write sentences containing th^se words ; then re- 
write the sentences using the words you have thought 
of instead. Write them in this way : 

The deer's antlers were large. 
The deer's horns were large. 

2. Write other expressions that explain these : 

dawns the day rise with day 

jolly chase brought to bay 

chant the lay track the buck 

haste away fleet of foot 
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3. Why are these words called contractions ? 

fray'd 'gainst 

4. Memory Work. 

Write a stanza of the poem from memory. 
6. Oral or Written Composition. 

A plan for an outing that would make me willing 
to be wakened at dawn. 



CHAPTER IV 

SECTION I. RHYME 

1. Study. 

We are but minutes, little things, 
Each one furnished with sixty wings 
With which we fly on unseen track. 
And not a minute e'er comes back. 

We are but minutes, use us well ; 
For of our use you must one day tell. 
Who uses minutes has hours to use ; 
Who loses minutes years must lose. 

Why are minutes called "little things"? What 
are the ''sixty wings" ? What do we mean when we 
say ''the minutes fly" ? 

Explain the last line of the first stanza. 

In what ways may we use minutes well ? Tell 
some ways in which minutes are lost. Explain the 
last two lines. 

Study this rhyme so well that you can write it in 
your notebook from memory. 

2. Word Studies. 

What does unseen mean ? Which part of the word 
means not ? 

60 
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Place un before these words and tell what they 
mean: 

happy fastened 

common fortunate 

tried known 

lucky dressed 

Find a list of words in your reader in which un 
means not. 

What does e^er mean? Why is the apostrophe 
used in it ? 

3. Rhyme. 

What lines in each stanza rhyme ? Write the 
pairs of rhymes and add a third word to rhyme with 
each pair. 

SECTION n. STORY 
1. Reading Lesson. 

Gulliver Leaves the Islands 

When I was preparing to pay my attendance on the 
Emperor of Blefuscu, I sent a letter to the secretary, 
signifying my resolution of setting out. Without waiting 
for an answer, I went to that side of the island where our 
fleet lay. 

I seized a large man-of-war, tied a cable to the prow, 
and lifting, up the anchors, I stripped myself, put my 
clothes, together with my coverlet which I brought under 
my arm, into the vessel. Drawing the boat after me, be- 
tween wading and swimming I arrived at the royal port of 
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Blefuscu, where the people had long expected me ; they 
lent me two guides to direct me to the capital city. 

Three days after my arrival, walking out of curiosity 
to the northeast coast of the island, I observed, about 
half a league oflf, something that looked like a boat over- 
turned. I pulled oflf my shoes and stockings, and wading 
two or three hundred yards, I found the object to ap- 
proach nearer by force of the tide ; and then plainly saw 
it to be a real boat, which I suppose might, by some 
tempest, have been driven from a ship. Whereupon I 
returned immediately toward the city, and desired his 
imperial majesty to lend me twenty of the tallest vessels 
he had left after the loss of his fleet, and three thousand 
seamen. 

When the ships came up, I stripped myself and waded 
till I came within a hundred yards of the boat, after 
which I was forced to swim till I got up to it. The sea- 
men threw me the end of the cord, which I fastened to a 
hole in the fore-part of the boat, and the other end to a 
man-of-war. But I found all my labor to little purpose ; 
for being out of my depth, I was not able to work. In 
this necessity, I was forced to swim behind and push the 
boat forward as often as I could with one of my hands. 
The tide favored me, and I advanced so far that I could 
just hold up my chin and feel the ground. I rested two 
or three minutes, and then gave the boat another shove, 
and so on, till the sea was no higher than my armpits; 
and now, the most laborious part over, I took out my 
other cables which were stowed in one of the ships, and 
fastened them to the boat, and then to nine of the vessels 
which attended me. The wind being favorable, the sea- 
men towed and I shoved, till we arrived within forty 
yards of the shore. Waiting till the tide was out, by the 
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assistance of two thousand men with ropes and engines, 
I made a shift to turn it on its bottom, and found it was 
but little damaged. 

Having prepared all things as well as I was able, I set 
sail on the twenty-fourth day of September, 1701, at six 
in the morning. The next day I steered the same course, 
but discovered nothing. The next day, about three, I 
descried a sail steering to the southeast. I made all the 
sail I could, and in half an hour she spied me. The ship 
slackened her sails and as I came up with her my heart 
leaped within me to see her English colors. * I put the 
cows and sheep I had brought with me into my coat 
pockets and got on board, and we arrived in England on 
the thirteenth of April, 1702. 

2. Study. 

Give reasons for the way Gulliver prepared to leavie 
the island. Why was he well received at Blefuscu ? 
How did he feel while there ? What did finding the 
boat make him think of ? 

Why did he put the cows and sheep into his 
pockets ? 

What do you think of Gulliver for setting out on 
the ocean alone in an open boat ? Why did he do it ? 
How long had he been away ? 

3. Story Telling. 

Imagine yourself Gulliver, and the class your 
friends in England. Describe some of the experi- 
ences of your journey to them. These topics may 
help you to remember the different parts : 
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1. The wreck. 

2. The discovery of Gulliver. 

3. His removal to the city. 

4. Providing him with food. 

5. Making his clothes. 

6. Searching him. 

7. The battle. 

8. The return home, 

4. Written Composition. 

Write the story of Gulliver's escape. Here are 
some topics that may help you, if you first put them 
in the right order. 

1. The finding of the boat. 

2. The danger at Lilliput. 

3. The granting of permission by the emperor. 

4. The help of the sailors. 

5. The journey to Blefuscu. 

6. The preparations for the ocean trip. 

6. Drawing. 

Make maps of the islands, and of Gulliver's 
journeys. 

SECTION m. WORD FORMS: LIE, LAY, LAIN, LYING 
1. Study. 

The word lie means to take a certain position, or 
to be in that position. It has these five forms : 
lie, lies, lay, lying, lain. See if you can find its 
meaning in each of these sentences. Notice that 
lay shows past time. 
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Read the sentences very many times, so they will 
soimd right to you. 

1. I do not like to lie in bed late. . 

2. Rover lies in the shade most of the day. 

3. Edna is lying in the hammock. 

4. She has lain there for an hour. 

5. She lay there yesterday, too. 

6. The book lies on the table. 

7. It lay there yesterday. 

8. It has lain there ever since. 

9. A large stone lay in his path, as he rode down the 
hill. 

2. Exercise. 

Use each of these forms in two different sentences. 
Make at least three of the sentences questions, 
lie lies lay lain lying 

3. Study. 

To lay means to put or to place in a lying position. 
This word has four forms : lay, lays, laying, laid. 
Notice that the word lay is in the last set of words 
too. You learned that when it means to be in a 
certain position it shows past time. You will see 
from the following sentences that, when it means to 
put into that position, it shows present time. 

Study these sentences, and decide if each form of 
lay has the right meaning : 

1. She laid the package away. 

2. Mary is laying the plates in a row. 
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3. Lay your books here. 

4. He has laid his watch under the pillow. 

5. Mother laid her work in the basket. 

6. Lay your cloak here. 

7. The nurse laid the baby on the bed. 

8. James is laying the blankets on the ground. 

4. Exercise. 

a. Use each of these forms in a sentence. Be 
sure that you express the right meaning. 

lay lays laying laid 

b. Fill the blanks in these sentences with one of the 
words you have been studying. Be able to tell in 
class your reasons for choosing the word that you did. 

1. We our books away when we were through 

work. 

2. I do not like to in a hammock. 

3. Sam told Rover to down. 

4. You should down and rest. 

5. The great ship at anchor all last week, 

6. The sick man has in bed for two weeks. 

7. Who the bricks in this pavement ? 

8. The man his hand on the boy's head. 

9. the papers carefully away. 

10. Last month the leaves in great heaps under 

the trees. 

11. Do cows down when they sleep? 

12. I my books on the grass. 

13. John his there, too. 

14. James is his books there, now. 

15. James is on the ground. 
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SECTION IV. POEM 

1. Reading Lesson. 

Christmas Everywhere 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night 1 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palin-tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where cornfields lie smmy and bright. 
Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in his flight, 
Broods o'er brave men in the thick of the fight ; 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night ! 
For the Christ-child who comes is the Master of all : 
No palace too great, and no cottage too small. 

— Phillips Brooks. 

2. Study. 

What lands that you know about are like those 
described in the second, third, fourth, and fifth lines ? 
What differences are there in Christmas celebrations 
in these different lands? How may all the cele- 
brations be alike ? 

In what land should you like Christmas best ? 

What different people do you think of as you read 
the remainder of the stanza ? What will Christmas 
do for them ? 

Why is it Christmas everyivhere? Do you like 
to think that all sorts of persons in all sorts of places 
are celebrating Christmas ? 
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3. Exercises. 

1. Find all the lines in the poem that rhyme with 
the first line. 

What other rhymes do you find in the poem ? 
Write five words, not in the poem, that rhyme 
with each of these : 

pine gay small 

2. Memorize the poem. 

SECTION V. COMPOSITION: HOW TO PREVENT DUST 
1. Preparation for Class Talk. 

Be ready to answer as many of these questions as 
you can when you go to class : 

What are the things that are most necessary to 
health? Which of these may children help to se- 
cure for themselves ? 

How do we try to keep ourselves supplied with pure 
air? What things do you know about that are 
likely to make the air we breathe unpleasant or im- 
healthf ul ? 

What are some sources of impure air in the school- 
room? Which of these may most easily be pre- 
vented ? 

What harm is done by breathing dust? Where 
does the dust in the schoolroom come from ? What 
can the pupils do to help prevent it ? 

What are some good ways to dust a room ? What 
poor ways should be avoided ? Why ? 
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2. Composition. 

Oral. Be able to talk two or three minutes on 
one of these topics : 

1. How to dust a room properly. 

2. The harm a feather duster may do. 

3. How to prevent dusty streets or roads. 

4. How to keep our schoolroom free from dust. 

Written. Use this outline for a composition : 

1. Why dust is harmful. 

2. Where it comes from. 

3. Ways to prevent it. 

SECTION VI. STORY 
1. Reading Lesson. 

A Christmas Tree 

I have been looking on this evemng at a merry com- 
pany of children assembled round that pretty German 
toy, a Christmas Tree. 

The tree was planted in the middle of a great round 
table, and towered high above their heads. It was 
brilliantly lighted by a multitude of little tapers; and 
everywhere it sparkled and glittered with bright objects. 
There were rosy-cheeked dolls, hiding behind the green 
leaves ; there were real watches dangling from innumer- 
able twigs; there were French-pohshed tables, chairs, 
bedsteads, eight-day clocks, and various other articles of 
domestic furniture, wonderfully made ii; tin, perched 
among the boughs, as if in preparation for some fairy 
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housekeeping; there were jolly, broad-faced little men, 
much more agreeable in appearance than many real men 
— and no wonder, for their heads took oflf, and showed 
them to be full of sugar-plums; there were fiddles and 
drums; there were books, work-boxes, paint-boxes, 
sweetmeat boxes, all kinds of boxes ; there were trinkets 
for the elder girls, and baskets, and pin cushions ; there 
were guns, swords, and banners ; there were needle-cases, 
pen-wipers, humming tops, and teetotums ; in short, as a 
pretty child before me delightedly whispered to another 
pretty child, "There was everything, and more." 

Being now at home again, and alone, my thoughts are 
drawn back to my own childhood. Straight, in the 
middle of the room, cramped in the freedom of its growth 
by no encircling wall, or soon-reached ceiling, a shadowy 
tree arises; and looking up into the dreamy brightness 
of its top — for I observe in this tree the singular property 
that it appears to grow downward towards the earth — I 
look into my youngest Christmas recollections ! 

All toys, at first I find. Up yonder, among the green 
holly and red berries, is the Tumbler with his hands in 
his pockets, who wouldn't lie down, but whenever he was 
put upon the floor, persisted in rolling his fat body about, 
until he rolled himself still, and brought those lobster 
eyes of his to bear upon me. Then I affected to laugh 
very much but in my heart of hearts was very doubtful 
of him. 

Upon the next branches of the tree, lower down, hard 
by the green roller and miniature gardening tools, how 
thick the books begin to hang. Thin books, in themselves, 
at first, but many of them, and with deliciously smooth 
covers of bright red or green. What fat, black letters 
to begin with ! 
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Now the very tree itself changes, and becomes a bean- 
stalk — the marvellous beanstalk up which Jack climbed 
to the Giant's house ! And Jack — how noble, with his 
sword of sharpness and his shoes of swiftness ! 

Good for Christmas time is the ruddy color of the 
cloak in which little Red Riding Hood comes to me one 
Christmas eve to give me information of the cruelty and 
treachery of that wolf who ate her grandmother and 
then ate her, after making that ferocious joke about his 
teeth. 

On the lower and maturer branches of the tree Christ- 
mas associations cluster thick. School books shut up; 
the Rule of Three is long disposed of; cricket bats, 
stumps, and balls left higher up with the smell of trodden 
grass and the softened noise of shouts in the evening air : 
the tree is still fresh, still gay. 

And if I no more come home at Christmas time there 

will be boys and girls, thank Heaven, while the world 

lasts. Yonder they dance and play upon the branches of 

my tree, God bless them, and my heart dances and plays, 

too! 

— Charles Dickens. 

2. Study. 

Why is the Christmas tree called a German toy ? 
Was the first tree that is described in a German 
home? You can tell by finding out where the 
author lived. 

Explain what the little girl meant by what she 
said of the tree. 

, What Christmas tree is the one that is described 
next? What sort of things were on the upper 
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branches of the tree? Which one is remembered 
best? What sorts of things were on the middle 
branches ? What do you think some of the books 
were? What were on the lowest branches? The 
writer uses one hard word to tell. 

What has become of the child when the story 
reaches the time told in the last paragraph ? 

3. Word Studies. 

What other words mean the same as these ? 
multitude innumerable recollections 

affected miniature ruddy color 

See if your words will give the correct meaning in 
the story. 

4. Composition. 

Choose one of these topics to talk about, or one to 
write about, as your teacher directs : 

1. The tree which the author saw. 
2 The tree-picture which the author's memories called 
up. 

3. The Tumbler. 

4. A Christmas tree that I remember. 

5. The Christmas gift that gave me most pleasure. 

5. Memory Work. 

Find and learn a Christmas verse or poem to 
recite to your class. 
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SECTION Vn. THE PARAGRAPH 
1. Study. 

1. Read the Christmas story through again. Stop 
at the end of the first paragraph. Decide what the 
important thing is that is told in that paragraph. 
Tell in a few words what it is. Do the same for each 
paragraph of the story. Write these topics in a list. 

If you wish to write the story, how would these 
topics help you? Give a reason for making para- 
graphs in any piece of writing. 

2. Read this story again, or some other which your 
teacher directs. Stop at the end of the first paragraph. 
Think of a question which is answered by that para- 
graph. 

Do the same with the remaining paragraphs of the 
story. Write the questions in a list. How would 
they help you to write the story ? 

2. Written Composition. 

Here are some sentences which will help you to 
imagine some stories. Choose one you like, and 
then write two or three paragraphs. Be sure that 
each tells about one thing or topic. 

1. John's kite has dropped in the top of a tree. 

2. A runaway horse is coming up the road. 

3. Sallie lost the dime her mother gave her to buy bread. 

4. Henry's fish hook caught in a low branch on the 
opposite side of the creek. 

5. The door opened and we saw the Christmas tree. 
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SECTION Vm. REVIEW: WORD FORMS: SET, SIT 
1. Study. 

1. Set means to pvi or to place something in a 
certain position. 

Use these forms of this word in several sentences. 
Be ready to tell in class why your sentences are 
right. 

set sets setting 

2. Sit means to take a certain position or to be in 
a certain position. 

Learn these different forms of the word : 

sit sits sat sitting 

Use each form in a sentence. 

2. Exercise. 

Fill the blanks in these sentences with forms of 
set or sit, and be ready to show that your work is 
correct. 

1. the pail under the faucet. 

2. That child has there all day. 

3. He must be tired of so still. 

4. The gardener the plants in a row. 

5. A bowl of pansies on my table. 

6. Three of us in one seat. 

7. I do not like to at the back of the room. 

8. Father five trees on our lawn. 

9. the trunk in the hall. 

10. Do not on the bed. 
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SECTION IX. POEM 
1. Reading Lesson. 

Christmas Bells 

I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

And thought how, as the day had come. 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 

A voice, a chime, 

A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 

And with the soimd 

The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stones of a continent. 

And made forlorn 

The households bom 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 
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And in despair I bowed my head ; 
"There is no peace on earth," I said; 

"For hate is strong, 

And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men I" 

Then pealed the bells more loud and deep : 
"God is not dead ; nor doth he sleep ! 
The Wrong shall fail. 
The Right prevail. 
With peace on earth, good-will to men !" 

— Henrt W. Longfellow. 
2. Study. 

carols, songs of praise ; Christendom, all Christian 
lands ; hearthstones, homes ; chant, a solemn song. 

What is the Christmas thought in the first stanza ? 

What did the poet think of, as he listened to the 
bells ? Read the second and third stanzas. 

What happened to break the time of peace? 
When was it that cannon thundered in the South ? 

In the fifth stanza, to what does the poet compare 
the war ? 

In the sixth stanza, what sad thought does he say 
came to him ? 

How did the bells reply to this thought ? 

What do the third and fourth lines of the last 
stanza mean ? How does the poet say they may be 
true ? What does the last line of each stanza mean ? 

Do you know of any wars that are going on during 
this Christmas season ? 
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See if you can learn of any efforts that are being 
made to prevent wars. 

3. Word Study. 

repeat despair forlorn 

chime pealed doth 

Write sentences containing these words. Then 
rewrite each sentence, changing the word from this 
list into one which gives nearly the same meaning. 

4. Memory Work. 

Copy and learn the first and last stanzas. 



CHAPTER V 

SECTION I. COMPOSITION: CARRYING THE MAIL 
1. Preparation for Class Conversation. 

Answer as many of these questions as you can. 
Make inquiries to find out the things you do not 
know. 

What people do you know about who help in tak- 
ing care of the mail? 

Who employs the people who are in the postal 
service ? By whom are they paid ? 

What work is done in your post-office ? 

Learn as much as you can about handling mail 
on the trains. 

Over what route does your mail carrier travel? 
How does he go ? How long does it take him ? What 
different things does he do ? 

What things about a mail carrier's work are 
pleasant? What things are hard? 

How many classes of mail are there? What 
things belong in each class ? 

Why is it a good thing to have our mail delivered 
at our doors ? 

78 
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2. Study of Words. 

These words are used in conversation about the 
mails: 
post-office postmaster 
postal cards postage stamps 
mail carrier route 
rural free delivery parcel post 
post-office order special delivery- 
postal clerk postmark 
postman mail bag 
mail car mail box 

Learn to spell the words and be able to tell what 
any one means. 

3. Composition. 

Oral. Be prepared to talk five minutes in class 
upon one of these subjects : 

A day with a mail carrier in the city. 
A day with a mail carrier in the country. 

Written. Describe the journey of a letter. 
Before you write think of these points : 

1. The start. 

2. What happened on the journey. 

3. The message. 

4. The arrival. 

Read your compositions in class. After they are 
corrected copy them in your notebooks. 
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SECTION n. USE OF COMMA 
1. Development. 

1. / saw my teacher, Miss Gray. 

Why are the words Miss Gray put into this sen- 
tence ? What other word in the sentence means the 
same person? How are the words Miss Gray sep- 
arated from the rest of the sentence ? 

2. Raymond Curtis, my cousin, has been visiting me. 
Why are the words my cousin used in this sentence ? 

Whom do they mean? How are they separated 
from the rest of the sentence ? 

2. Rule. 

A name that immediately follows another name^ and 
means the same thing, should be separated from the rest of 
the sentence by the comma. 

3. Exercises. 

a. Copy these sentences, using commas when 
necessary : 

1. I should like to have you meet my friend James 
Wilson. 

2. Do you know the poem John Gilpin^ s Ride f 

3. Mr. Wampler Roy's father lives a block from my 
home. 

4. A great ship the Titanic was wrecked. 

5. The Arabs a wandering people live in the desert. 

6. We are studjdng about Columbus the discoverer of 
America. 

7. Is the book Robinson Crusoe in the library ? 
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b. Write six sentences in which you use the comma 
according to this rule. 

c. Find some sentences in your reader in which 
commas are used in the same way. 

SECTION m. POEM 
1. Reading by Teacher. 

The Leap of Roushan Beg^ 

Mounted on Kyrat strong and fleet, 
His chestnut steed with four white feet, 

Roushan Beg, called Kurroglou, 
Son of the road and bandit chief. 
Seeking refuge and relief. 

Up the mountain pathway flew. 

Such was Kyrat's wondrous speed, 
Never yet could any steed 

Reach the dust-cloud in his course. 
More than maiden, more than wife, 
More than gold and next to life 

Roushan the Robber loved his horse. 

In the land that lies beyond 
Erzeroum and Trebizond, 

Garden-girt his fortress stood ; 
Plundered khan, or caravan 
Journeying north from Koordistan, 

Gave him wealth and wine and food. 

>Used by special arrangement with the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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Seven hundred and fourscore 
Men at arms his livery wore, 

Did his bidding night and day ; 
Now, through regions all unknown. 
He was wandering, lost, alone. 

Seeking without guide his way. 

Suddenly the pathway ends. 
Sheer the precipice descends. 

Loud the torrent roars unseen ; 
Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm ; on air must ride 

He who crosses this ravine. 

Following close in his pursuit. 
At the precipice's foot 

Reyhan the Arab of Orf ah 
Halted with his himdred men. 
Shouting upward from the glen, 

'^LallldhillaAUdh!" 

Gently Roushan Beg caressed 
Kyrat's forehead, neck, and breast ; 

Kissed him upon both his eyes. 
Sang to him in his wild way. 
As upon the topmost spray 

Sings a bird before it flies. 

"0 my Kyrat, O my steed. 
Round and slender as a reed. 

Carry me this peril through I 
Satin housings shall be thine, 
Shoes of gold, O Kyrat mine, 

O thou soul of Kurroglou ! 
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''Soft thy skin as silken skein, 
Soft as woman's hair thy mane, 

Tender are thine eyes and true ; 
All thy hoofs like ivory shine, 
Polished bright ; O life of mine, 

Leap, and rescue Kurroglou !'' 

Kjrrat, then, the strong and fleet. 
Drew together his four white feet. 

Paused a moment on the verge, 
Measured with his eye the space, 
And into the air's embrace 

Leaped as leaps the ocean surge. 

As the ocean surge o'er sand 
Bears a swimmer safe to land, 

Kyrat safe his rider bore ; 
Rattling down the deep abyss, 
Fragments of the precipice 

Rolled like pebbles on a shore. 

Roushan's tasselled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head, 

Careless sat he and upright ; 
Neither hand nor bridle shook. 
Nor his head he turned to look. 

As he galloped out of sight. 

Flash of harness in the air. 
Seen a moment like the glare 

Of a sword drawn from its sheath ; 
Thus the phantom horseman passed. 
And the shadow that he cast 

Leaped the cataract underneath. 
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Reyhan the Arab held his breath 
While this vision of life and death 

Passed above him. "Allahu !" 
Cried he. "In all Koordistan 
Lives there not so brave a man 

As this Robber Kurroglou !" 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

2. Study. 

You will like to read this poem for yourself. 
Notice just the lines that answer these questions : 

Who was Roushan Beg? 

What lines show his love for his horse ? 

Where was his fort ? 

How did he get his wealth ? 

Who were his companions ? 

What was Roushan doing the day on which the 
story begins ? 

What dangers threatened him? To whom does 
he turn for help? Read the lines he speaks to 
Kyrat. What do they mean? How did Kyrat 
answer his master? 

What lines describe Roushan Beg after the danger 
is over ? Who saw him leap ? What did Reyhan 
think ? Do you agree with him ? 

3. Exercises. 

1. Write synonyms for these words : 
steed regions verge 

fleet journeying caressed 

speed peril torrent 
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Read the lines of the poem, using your words in- 
stead of those the author used. How do you like 
them ? 

2. Make a list of the words in the poem which eon- 
tain the apostrophe. Tell why it is used in each 
word. 

3. Which lines in each stanza rhyme? Write 
the words which rhyme in the second, fifth, and 
twelfth stanzas. 

4. Choose two stanzas that show good pictures. 
Learn to recite them. 

5. Make a list of words that describe Roushan 
Beg. Another list that describe his horse. 

4. Oral Work. 

Read again Tubal Cain, on page 21. Which 
story do you like better, that one, or the one you 
have just studied? 

Which of the men do you admire more? 

Which do you think did more good? 

Be ready to tell your reasons in class. 

6. Written Composition. 

Write the story of Roushan Beg. Use this out- 
line: 

1. Who Roushan Beg was. 

2. The kind of horse he had. 

3. His getting lost. 

4. His dangers. 

5. His escape. 
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SECTION IV. STORY 
1. Reading Lesson. 

Tom and the Otter 

A little English boy who was a chimney sweep was 
very wrongly treated. While trying to escape he 
plunged into a little stream, and was changed into 
a water baby. Part of the story is told here. The 
rest you may like to read from a book called The 
Water Babies j by Charles Kingsley. 

One day Tom had a new adventure. He was sitting 
on a water-lily leaf, watching the gnats dance. Suddenly 
he heard the strangest noise up the stream — cooing and 
grunting and whining and squeaking. He looked up the 
water, and there he saw a sight as strange as the noise : 
a great ball rolling over and over down the stream, seem- 
ing one moment of soft brown fur, and the next of shining 
glass. 

When he came near, the ball turned out to be four or 
five beautiful creatures, many times larger than Tom, 
who were swimming and rolling and diving and wrestling 
in the most charmiug fashion that was ever seen. 

They were otters. When the biggest of them saw 
Tom, she cried: "Quick, children; here is something to 
eat, indeed !" and she came at poor Tom, showing such 
a wicked pair of eyes, and such a set of sharp teeth in a 
grinning mouth, that Tom slipped in between the water- 
lily roots as fast as he could, and then turned and made 
faces at her. 
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"Come out," said the wicked old otter, "or it will be 
worse for you." 

But Tom looked at her from between two thick roots, 
making horrible faces all the while just as he used to do 
when he lived before. 

"Come away, children," said the otter in disgust. 
" It is not worth eating, after all. It is only a nasty eft." 

"I am not an eft !" said Tom. "Efts have tails." 

"You are an eft," said the otter, very positively. "I 
see your two hands quite plain, and I know you have a 
tail." 

"I tell you I have not," said Tom. 

"I say you are an eft, and therefore you are, and not 
fit food for gentlefolk like me and my children," said the 
otter. "You may stay here till the salmon eat you!" 
and she laughed a cruel, wicked laugh. 

"What are salmon?" asked Tom. 

"Fish, you eft ! great fish, nice fish to eat. They are 
the lords of the fish, and we are lords of the salmon"; 
and she laughed again. 

"And where do they come from?" asked Tom, keep- 
ing himself close, for he was considerably frightened. 

"Out of the sea, the great wide sea, where they might 
stay and be safe if they liked. But out of the sea the 
silly things come, into the great river down below; and 
we come up to watch for them ; and when they go down 
again we follow them. And there we fish, and have 
jolly days along the shore. Ah, that is a merry life, 
children!" 

Then the otter sailed solenmly away, and Tom saw 
her no more. But he could not help thinking of all she 
had said about the great river and the broad sea. And, 
as he thought, he longed to go and see them. 
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• Once he set off to go down the stream. But the water 
was very low, and the sun burnt his back and made him 
sick; so he went back again, and lay quiet in the pool 
for a whole week more. 

Then towards evening one day it grew suddenly dark, 
and Tom looked up and saw a thick blanket of black 
clouds lying right across the valley above his head. There 
was not a whisper of wind, nor a chirp of a bird to be 
heard ; everything was still. 

And then the thunder roared, and the lightning flashed, 
and the rain came down by bucketfuls, and the hail 
hanmiered like shot on the stream. And soon the stream 
rose, higher and higher, until Tom could hardly stand 
against it, and hid behind a rock. 

And now by the flashes of the lightning Tom saw a new 
sight — all the bottom of the stream alive with great 
eels, turning and twisting along, all downstream and 
away. As they hurried past he could hear them say, 
*'We must run, we must run. Down to the sea, down 
to the sea !" 

And then the otter came by, with all her brood, sweep- 
ing along as fast as the eels themselves. She spied Tom 
as he came by, and said, ''Now is your time, eft, if you 
want to see the world. Come along, children ; down to 
the sea, down to the sea !" 

"Down to the sea?" said Tom; "everything is going 
down to the sea; and I will go too. Good-by, trout." 
But the trout were so busy gobbling worms that they 
never turned to answer him. So Tom was spared the 
pain of bidding them farewell. 

[Adapted from The Water Babies by Charles Kingslet.] 
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2. Study. 

Why did Tom think the otters so beautiful? 
What changed his mind ? Why did he make faces ? 
Why was he not afraid to do so ? 

What is an eft? Why did not Tom wish to be 
called an eft ? 

What are gentlefolk ? 

What season do you think it is in the story? 
Why? 

Why did all the water-people wish to go to the 
sea ? Why did Tom decide to go ? 

3. Exercises. 

1. Write what these words mean. Then use each 
of the words in a sentence of your own : 

cruel gobbling 

brood longed 

spied pool 

2. Find these words in the lesson : 
solemnly suddenly positively 

How is each word made from another word? 
What does each of the words mean ? 

Make five other words by adding ly to words that 
you know. 

3. Write sentences to tell what these expressions 
mean: 
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The rain came down by bucketfuls. 

The bottom of the stream was alive with eels. 

Now is your time. 

Tom did not bid them farewell. 

4. Composition. 

1. Describe the thunderstorm as it appeared to 
Tom. 

2. Write the conversation between Tom and the 
otter. 

6. Oral Work. 

1. Tell in class what this means : 

The salmon are lords of the fish, and the otters are lords 
of the salmon. 

2. Tell the class what things in the story make 
you know Tom's size. 

SECTION V. WORD FORMS. /, HE, SHE, WE, THEY 

1. Study. 

We are likely to make mistakes in using these 

words: 

I me 

he him 

she her 

we us 

they them 

When speaking of yourself and another, whom 
should you mention first ? 
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Read these sentences to yourself or aloud so often 
that you can do it very rapidly. 

1. He and I went. 

2. You and I went. 

3. She and I went. 

4. They and I went. 

5. Mother saw him and me. 

6. Mother saw her and me. 

7. Mother saw them and me. 

8. Father gave some candy to him and me. 

9. Father gave some candy to her and me. 

2. Exercises. 

1. Make one sentence from each of these pairs of 

sentences : 

He is goin^. 

I am going. 

You are tired. 

She is tired. 

He is cold. 

They are cold. 

We went home. 

They went home. 

Did you see me ? 

Did you see her ? 

Father called him. 

Father called me. 

Mother brought flowers to you. 

Mother brought flowers to me. 

He brought letters for us. 

He brought letters for them. 
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2. Make sentences using these pairs of words : 

him and me you and I 

John and me she and I 

we and they her and me 

SECTION VI. REVIEW: LETTERS, DIARY 

1. Study. 

What two things must be written first in a letter ? 
What are these two things together called ? How 
should they be written ? 

Where should the salutation be written? What 
does the word salute mean? Write different salu- 
tations that might be used for different people. 

What things must be remembered in writing the 
body of the letter ? Make a list of them. 

Where and how should the letter be ended? 
Write different words that are suitable for a com- 
plimentary close. How do you decide which to use ? 

Make a list of abbreviations that may be used in 
writing a letter. 

Cut or fold a paper the size and shape of an en- 
velope, and address it. 

2. Conversation. 

Be ready in class to talk about these questions : 
What holiday does January bring? Why is the 

coming of the New Year a glad time ? How do we 

show our good wishes to our friends ? 
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Have you heard people talk about New Year's 
resolutions? What are they? Have you made 
any? Decide upon a good New Year's resolution 
for your class to make. Compare yours with what 
the other pupils have written. 

3. Written Composition. 

1. Write a letter to some friend sending your New 
Year's greeting to him. Be sure to write the new 
date correctly. 

2. Write notes to several of your classmates, ex- 
pressing your good wishes for the New Year. It will 
be pleasant to exchange these, and read them in class. 

3. Write an account in your diary of your New 
Year's Day, or of your Christmas Day. Before you 
begin, make a list of points you wish to write about. 

SECTION Vn. COMPOSITION: PIONEER LIFE 

1. Study. 

All of you know that our country did not always 
have pleasant homes and farms, nor towns and cities. 

What have you learned about the first white 
settlers of your own state ? Perhaps you can talk 
with some older person who will tell you much 
about them. Try to answer these questions in class : 

What are the first settlers in a new country called ? 
Why do they usually come tc the new place ? How 
did people travel many years ago ? 
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What were the first needs of the pioneers ? How 
could food be obtained ? How were homes made ? 
How were pioneers' homes made where no trees 
grew? What things should we think inconvenient 
in their homes ? 

What hardships did the pioneers have? What 
pleasu!res could they have ? 

What men have you learned of in history who were 
pioneers ? 

2. Oral Composition. 

Prepare yourself to talk for three or four minutes 
to your class upon one of these subjects : 

1. A trip to the western p'ains before railways were 
built. 

2. A wagon-journey across the Appalachian Moim- 
tains. 

3. Work on a pioneer's farm. 

4. Building a pioneer's home. 

5. Daniel Boone or some other pioneer you know of. 

3. Written Composition. 

Write a composition in which you tell the differ- 
ences between a pioneer home and a home of to-day. 
Use these topics and others that you may think of : 

1. Material used. 

2. By whom the work was done. 

3. Comforts and conveniences. 

If you prefer, use one of the subjects given above. 
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SECTION Vm. POEM 

1. Preparatory Conversation. 

Who was Abraham Lincoln ? At what time was 
he president ? Why do we still honor him ? 

How did Lincoln die ? How did the nation feel at 
his death ? 

Where is he buried ? 

This poem was written when his funeral procession 
passed through New York City. 

2. Reading by Teacher. 

Abraham Lincoln 

Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just ! 

Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 

The sword of power, a nation's trust ! 

In sorrow by thy bier we stand. 
Amid the awe that hushes all. 

And speak the anguish of a land 

That shook with horror at thy fall. 

Thy task is done ; the bond are free : 
We bear thee to an honored grave, 

Whose proudest monmnent shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave. 

Pure was thy life ; its bloody close 

Hath placed thee with the sons of light, 

Among the noble host of those 

Who perished in the cause of Right. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 
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3. Study. 

Try to read the poem yourself. What noble 
qualities of Lincoln are mentioned in the first stanza ? 
Have you learned anything about him which il- 
lustrates any one of them ? Tell what it was. 

Describe in your own words the picture you get 
from the second stanza. 

What cause for thankfulness is given in the third 
stanza ? 

Among whom did Lincoln's death place him ? 

4. Word Study. 

Write other words that mean nearly the same as 
these : 

smite swift hath 

bier anguish just 

task host perished 

6. Memory Work. 

Learn to read or to recite this poem so well that 
you will be able to give it before your class on Lin- 
coln's birthday. 

6. Composition. 

Write a short composition using one of these titles : 

L WTien Lincoln was a boy. 

2. WTiat Lincoln did as president. 
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SECTION IX. WORD STUDY: LIKE, LOVE 

1. Study. 

We should not use the word love when we mean 
that we like something. We hve our parents; we 
like ice cream ; we like to play tennis. 

2. Exercises. 

a. Think which word you should use as you copy 
these sentences : 

1. I should to go with you. 

2. Do you chocolate candy ? 

' 3. That dog his master. 

4. Which do you better, red roses or white ones ? 

5. I cake. 

6. Most boys and girls to go skating. 

7. Our baby to ride. 

8. Most people exercise in the open air. 

9. Little Raymond his older sister. 

10. Do you arithmetic ? 

11. Victor to play, but he does not to work. 

i2. David and Jonathan were two friends who 

each other dearly. 

b. Write six sentences in which you use the word 
like or the word love correctly. 

c. Watch for these words in your own conversation, 
and in the conversation which you hear. Try to 
report some correct sentences in class. 



CHAPTER VI 

SECTION I. PICTURE 

1. Conversation. 

Did you ever dide^ down hill as the girls in the 
picture are doing ? How was this slide made ? 

Should you like to be with this jolly party ? 

Which one is having the most fun? Why do 
you think so? 

What accident will soon occur ? 

In what country may this slide be ? What helps 
you to guess ? Perhaps the name of the artist will 
help you to find out for sure. 

2. Oral Composition. 

Be ready to describe the picture. 

3. Written Composition. 

Choose one of these subjects : 

1. Different ways of sliding down hill. 

2. The best way to slide down hill. 

3. My first sled. 

4. A coasting party. 

5. Which I like better, summer or winter sports. 
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The Slide. 



Hans Dahl, 
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SECTION n. COMPOSITION: BIRTHDAYS OF GREAT MEN 

1. Preparation. 

In the month of February the birthdays of several 
noted men occur. Some of these birthdays we still 
celebrate. 

Wliat day is George Washington's birthday? 
What day is Abraham Lincoln's birthday? Why 
should we remember the birthdays of these men ? 

Henry W. Longfellow's birthday is the twenty- 
seventh of February. The twenty-second of Febru- 
ary is the birthday of James Russell Lowell. What 
poems in this book were written by these authors ? 

2. Written Work. 

Make an outline for yourself and write a composi- 
tion about one of these subjects : 

1. Some story about George Washington. 

2. Abraham Lincoln's life when a boy. 

3. The story in some one of Longfellow's or 
Lowell's poems. 

3. Dictation. 

Be ready to write these sentences correctly when 
your teacher dictates them : 

1. Abraham Lincohi was bom February 12, 1809. 

2. George Washington's birthday was February 22, 
1732. 

3. The twenty-fifth of December is Christmas Day. 

4. The of is my birthday. 
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SECTION m. WORD FORMS: WHO, WHOM 

1. In these sentences the word whom is used 
correctly. Read them so often that they sound right 
to you. 

1. To whom does this knife belong? 

2. Whom did you bring the flowers to ? 

3. Whom are you going skating with ? 

4. Of whom is he speaking ? 
6. Whom do you see ? 

6. Whom are you working for ? 

7. I saw the man whom you spoke to. 

8. He employed the boy whom you recommended, 

9. There is the child whom you were looking for. 
10. For whom are you looking ? 

2. Use who or whom in these sentences. When 
you are sure your sentences are right, read them 
several times. 

1. are you speaking of? 

2. is coming ? 

3. do you expect ? 

4. Did you see the boy I sent to you ? 

5. mskde this dress ? 

6. was this dress made by ? 

7. foimd the purse ? 

8. was the purse found by ? 

3. Write sentences of your own using who and 
whom. 

Find sentences in your reader using these words 
and copy them. 
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SECTION IV. POEM 
1. Reading Lesson. 

The Miller op the Dee 

There dwelt a miller, hale and bold, 

Beside the river Dee ; 
He worked and sang from mom till night — 

No lark so blithe as he ; 
And this the burden of his song 

Forever used to be : 
"I envy nobody — no, not I, 

And nobody envies me ! " 

"Thou'rt wrong, my friend," said good King Hal; 

"As wrong as wrong can be ; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 

I*d gladly change with thee. 
And tell me now, what makes thee sing, 

With voice so loud and free, 
While I am sad, though I*m a king, 

Beside the river Dee?" 

The miller smiled and doffed his cap : 

"I earn my bread," quoth he ; 
"I love my wife, I love my friend, 

I love my children three ; 
I owe no penny I cannot pay ; 

I thank the river Dee, 
That turns the mill that grinds the com 

That feeds my babes and me." 
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"Good friend," said Hal, and sighed thg while, 

"Farewell ! and happy be ! 
But say no more, if thou'dst be true. 

That no one envies thee. 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown ; 

Thy mill, my kingdom's fee ; 

Such men as thou are England's boast, 

O miller of the Dee!" 

— Charles Mackat. 

2. Study. 

Read the poem through. 

In what country did this miller live ? How does 
the poem tell it ? 

What five things are told about the miller in the 
first stanza ? Why is he compared to the lark ? 

What does envy mean ? Why did the king envy 
the .miller? Should you expect him to do so? 
Why? 

What reasons did the miller give for being con- 
tented ? Do you think they are enough ? 

In what way was the miller's cap worth the king's 
crown? 

What did the king mean by the last two lines ? 

3. Word Studies. 

1. Words that mean nearly the same are called 
synonyms. Write synonyms for these words : 
thou blithe 

dwelt quoth 

hale farewell 
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Use the synonyms in sentences like these : 
The miller dwell by the river. 
The miller lived by the river. 

2. Explain these : 

burden of his song England's boast 

a light heart earn my bread 

4. Written Composition. 

Describe the life of the miller and that of the king. 
Tell why the king envied the miller. 
Make a title for your composition. 

SECTION V. LETTERS. REVIEW 
1. Study. 

Study this letter so carefully that you can write 
it correctly as your teacher dictates it to you in 

class: 

412 Argyle Court, 
Clinton, Iowa, 
Aug. 15, 1912. 
Dear Jonas, 

I came here on Friday to spend part of my vacation with 
my Aunt Alice. Cousin Walter met me at the station 
at five o'clock in the morning. 

One of my cousin's friends is Dr. Johnson. He took 
me to ride in his new car. 

From this town we can look across the Mississippi 
River into Illinois. It does not seem very far. 

Last Wednesday was my birthday. Papa gave me a 
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book called ** Wild Animals I Have Known." I have not 
read it yet. 

Are you having a pleasant vacation ? 

Your friend, 

Bruce Prbbcott. 

2. Written Exercises. 

1. Write an address for this letter. Imagine a 
person's name, and the names of a street, a town, and 
a state. 

2. Write a letter telling some one how you plan 
to spend your vacation. 

Make an outline first. What points will you put 
in it ? In what order will you put them ? 

SECTION VI. STORY 
1. Reading Lesson. 

Tom and the Lobster 

One day Tom was going along the rocks in three-fathom 
water, when he saw a round cage of green withes; and 
inside it, looking very much ashamed of himself, he saw his 
friend, the lobster, twiddling his horns, instead of his 
thiunbs. 

''What! have you been naughty, and have they put 
you in the lock-up?" asked Tom. 

The lobster felt a little indignant at such a notion, but 
he only said, "I can't get out.'' 

"Why did you get in?" 

"After that nasty piece of dead fish." He had thought 
it smelt very nice when he was outside; but now he 
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turned round and abused it, because he was angry with 
himself. 

"Where did you get in?" 

"Through that roimd hole at the top." 

"Then why don't you get out through it?" 

"Because I can't;" and the lobster twiddled his horns 
more fiercely than ever. 

"I have jumped upwards, downwards, backwards, and 
sideways, at least four thousand times ; and I can't get out. 
I always get up underneath there and can't find the hole." 

Tom looked at the trap, and having more wit than 
the lobster, he saw plainly enough what was the matter ; 
as you may if you look at a lobster pot. 

"Stop a bit," said Tom. "Turn your tail up to me, 
and I'll pull you through hindforemost, and then you 
won't stick in the spikes." 

But the lobster was so stupid and clumsy that he 
couldn't hit the hole. Tom reached and clawed down the 
hole after him, till he caught hold of him ; and then, as 
was to be expected, the clumsy lobster pulled him in head 
foremost. 

"Hullo ! here is a pretty business," said Tom. "Now 
take your great claws, and break off these spikes, and we 
shall both get out easily." 

"Dear me, I never thought of that," said the lobster; 
"and after all the experience of life that I have had I" 

But they had not got half the spikes away, when they 
saw a great dark cloud over them ; and low and behold, it 
was the otter. 

How she did grin when she saw Tom. " Yar !" said she, 
"you little meddlesome wretch, I have you now ! I will 
serve you out for telling the salmon where I was !" And 
she crawled all over the pot to get in. 
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Tom was horribly frightened, and still more frightened 
when she foimd the hole in the top, and squeezed herself 
down through it, all eyes and teeth. But no sooner was 
her head inside than valiant Mr. Lobster caught her by 
the nose, and held on. 

And there they were all three in the pot, rolling over and 
over, and very tight packing it was. The lobster tore at 
the otter, and the otter tore at the lobster, and both 
squeezed and thumped poor Tom until he had no breath 
left in his body. I don't know what would have hap- 
pened to him if he had not at last got on the otter's back 
and safe out of the hole. 

He was right glad when he got out ; but he could not 
desert his friend who had saved him ; and the first time 
he saw his tail uppermost he caught hold of it, and pulled 
with all his might. 

But the lobster would not let go. 

"Come along," said Tom ; "don't you see she is quite 
dead ?" And so she was quite drowned and dead. 

And that was the end of the wicked otter. 

But the lobster would not let go. 

"Come along, you stupid old stick-in-the-mud," cried 
Tom, "or the fisherman will catch you !" And that was true, 
for Tom felt some one above beginning to haul up the pot. 

But the lobster would not let go. 

Tom saw the fisherman haul him up to the boatside 
and thought it was all up with him. But when Mr. 
Lobster saw the fisherman, he gave such a furious and tre- 
mendous snap, that he snapped out of his hand, and out of 
the pot, and safe into the sea. But he left his knobbed 
claw behind him ; for it never came into his stupid head 
to left go after all ; so he just shook his claw off as the 
easier method. 
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Tom asked the lobster why he never thought of lettmg 
go. He said very determmedly, that it was a point of 
honor among the lobsters. And so it is. 

[Abridged from The Water Babies by Charles Kingslby.] 

2. Study. 

Where was Tom when the story opens? What 
strange sight did he see ? 

What did Tom think when he found his friend? 
How did the lobster happen to be there ? Why did 
the lobster say the piece of fish was nasty ? 

Why could Tom tell what was the trouble when the 
lobster could not ? Find a picture of a lobster and 
of a lobster pot if you can. Was Tom's plan a 
good one ? How did it work ? 

Why was the otter so glad to see Tom? What 
did she wish to punish him for ? 

Why didn't Tom leave after he was out of the pot ? 

3. Exercises. 

1. Explain what is meant by these : 

three-fathom water 
all eyes and teeth 
desert his friend 

2. Find these words in the story. Decide what 
they mean, then write sentences containing them : 

withes meddlesome 

lock-up twiddling 

stupid valiant 
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4. Written Composition. 

1. Give directions for making a lobster pot like 
the one told of here. Draw a picture of it. 

2. Use this outline to write the story of Tom and 
the otter : 

Their first meeting. 
How they treated each other. 
Their second meeting. 
How Tom was saved. 

6. Stories. 

Choose one of these stories to tell in class : 

1. Tom's plan to save the lobster. 

2. Tom's escape from the otter. 

3. Why Tom and the lobster were friends. 

4. Read again the story of Tom and the Otter and 
think why the otter decided not to eat Tom. Then think 
why the lobster called the piece of fish in the trap "nasty." 

What well-known story do these animals remind 
you of ? If you cannot think, ask some one to tell 
it to you, and you may tell it in class. 

SECTION Vn. RHYME AND COMPOSITION 

1. Memory Work. 

For want of a nail the shoe was lost ; 
For want of a shoe the horse was lost ; 
For want of a horse the rider was lost ; 
For want of a rider the battle was lost ; 
For want of a battle the Kingdom was lost ; 
And all for want of a horseshoe nail ! 
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2. Exercise. 

Write a short story to show how the lines might be 
true. You may write a true story, or use one that 
you have read, or imagine one. Make it as interest- 
ing as you can. Tell the story in class. 

SECTION Vm. WORD STUDY: LIKE, AS, AS IF, THAT 

1. Study. 

You have learned that the word like should not be 
used if the part of the sentence which comes after it 
is a statement. You have also learned that as or 
as if should be used in its place in such sentences. 
The word that also may sometimes be used in its 
place. 

Say these sentences many times so they will sound 
right to you. Notice each one to see if the rule is 

true: 

1. He tries to walk as you do. 

2. It seems as if I used to know her. 

3. The baby looks like his mother. 

4. I feel that I am taking cold. 

5. Have you ever played "Do as I do'' ? 

6. James ran like the wind. 

7. He acts as if he were tired. 

8. My pen is not like yours. 

2. Exercises. 

a. Use as, as if, like, or that in these sentences : 

1. It seems you ought to go. 

2. I wish I had a dress yours. 
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3. I feel I ought to go. 

4. Do you think she looks her mother does ? 

6. Do you tlunk she looks her mother ? 

b. Write sentences of your own using these words 
correctly. 

c. If you hear people using like in a wrong way, 
write the sentences correctly. 

SECTION IX. OUTLINE AND COMPOSITION: GOOD 
ROADS 

1. Study. 

Find good answers to these questions : 

What kinds of roads or streets have you in your 
neighborhood ? Have you heard people talk about 
making good roads ? 

How are good roads or streets made near your 
home? What different materials are used? De- 
scribe the work that has been done on some partic- 
ular piece of road. Who pays for the work and the 
materials ? 

In what ways are different people benefited by 
good roads and streets ? 

2. Making an Outline. 

When any one writes a story or a composition of 
any importance, he first makes an outline. 

You have just used an outline of the story on 
page 103. This outline contained a topic to sug- 
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gest what each paragraph should tell about. Make 
an outline for a composition about Good Roads. 

First, think over carefully all the facts you will 
wish to tell about roads. 

Second, decide what you wish to tell first ; write 
a short topic to help you remember it. 

Third, decide what you wish to say next, and write 
a topic to suggest what it is. 

Continue doing this imtil you have topics that will 
suggest all you wish to say. 

Read your topics and decide if they are in the best 
order. 

Take them to class, and your teacher and class- 
mates will help you decide if your outline is a good 
one. The class may work together, and make an 
outline, using the good suggestions from all the pupils. 
One pupil may write it at the blackboard. 

3. Written Composition. 

Use the outline which you made in class, and write 
a composition. 

4. Subjects for Outlines. 

Choose some subject and make an outline for a 
composition. You may wish to select one from this 
list : 

1 . A valentine party. 

2. My first visit in a large city. 

3. My first visit oil a farm. 
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SECTION X. POEM 

1. Reading Lesson. 

The Arrow and the Sonq 

I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 

Long,, long afterwards, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

2. Study. 

To what does the poet compare the speed of the 
arrow ? 

Why could he not know what became of his song ? 

Where did he find the arrow? Imagine how he 
found the song. 

3. Memory Work. 

Learn this poem ; then close the book and write it. 
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SECTION XI. COMPOSITION: A STORM 

1. Preparation for Class Conversation. 

What kind of storms are we likely to have at this 
season? By what signs may we know they are 
coming ? 

What effects do they have upon our work ? Upon 
our play ? How do they affect the activities of other 
people ? 

What harm may they do ? What good may come 
from them ? In what ways may these storms be 
beautiful ? 

Be ready to describe in class some storm you have 
known about or some incident connected with it. 

2. Written Composition. 

Use one of these topics as a title for a written 
composition : 

1. A wind storm. 

2. A storm at sea. 

3. A journey in a rainstorm. 

4. Lost in a snowstorm. 

5. A thunder storm. 

Before you begin work, write several points for an 
outline. 



CHAPTER VII 

SECTION I. WORD STUDIES: NICE, AWFUL, VERY 

1. Study. 

The word nice is often used to mean the same as 
these words as well as many others : good, kind, 
pretty, agreeable, expensive, pleasant. 

See if some other word does not express the mean- 
ing better than the word nice in these sentences. 

1. She seems to be a — • — girl. 

2. Rover makes a companion. 

3. That is a flower. 

4. My neighbor is a man. 

5. This is cake. 

2. Exercises. 

1. Use these words in sentences : 

good neighbor kind nm^e 

expensive hat pleasant day 

agreeable exercise 
It is much better to use some other word instead 
of nice that means just what you wish to say. 

2. Write these expressions choosing a better word 
than nice for each one. 

a nice child nice weather 

nice candy a nice house 

a nice picnic a nice road 
115 
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3. Review : Awful^ Very. 

Find the meaning of the word awfvl in the dic- 
tionary. We should never use awful or awfully 
when the word very expresses our meaning better. 

Decide which word to use in copying these sen- 
tences : 

1 . The approaching cyclone was sight. 

2. Susie has a pretty hat. 

3. Isn't this pie good ? 

4. There was wreck on the railroad. 

5. Mr. Smith is tall man. 

6. My knife is ^ sharp. 

7. Leprosy is disease. 

8. Aren't you cold ? 

9. No, I am warm. 

10. This is pleasant day. 

11. Quinine tastes bitter. 

12. We had good time at Ned's party. 

SECTION n. COMPOSITION: EARLY GARDENING 
1. Preparation for a Talk in Class. 

Do you know of any one who has begun garden 
work ? What are some ways in which garden work 
is begun when the earth is still too cold for out-of- 
door planting ? 

Find out, if you do not know, what a cold frame 
is. What is its use ? Who makes most use of one ? 
What common plants are often started in cold 
frames? Why? 
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How could you start plants indoors in a very simple 
way? 

Be ready to explain in class one good way to start 
plants before the weather permits out-of-door garden- 
ing. 

2. Written Composition. 

Write a composition on early garden work. Make 
an outline in class first. 

3. Other Composition Subjects. 

1. How to make a kite. 

2. How to make a willow whistle. 

3. How to make peanut candy. 

4. How to care for a pet. (Any one you know 
about.) 

5. How I earned some money. 

SECTION m. POEM 
1. Reading Lesson. 

LOCHINVAR 

Oh ! young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide border his steed was the best 
And save his good broadsword, he weapons had none ; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 
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He stayed not for brake and he stopped not for stone, 

He swam the Eske River where ford there was none ; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all : 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, — 

For the poor craven bridesgroom said never a word, — 

"Oh ! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?" — 

"I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied ; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up. 
He quaflfed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh. 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
"Now tread we a measure !" said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret and her father did fume. 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, "It were better by far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 
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One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood 
near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung ! 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

"She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young Loch- 
invar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran : 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

2. Study. 

border, that part of Scotland bordering on England ; 
laggard, one who loiters; brake, bushes; dastard, 
coward; kinsmen, relatives; craven, cowardly; 
measure, sl dance; galliard, a gay and lively man; 
clan, a group of families related to each other. 

Read the story through. In what country is the 
scene laid? Who is the hero of the story? Why 
has he come to the wedding ? 

What sort of man is the bridegroom? Why is 
the fair Ellen to marry such a person ? 

How do you think the people at the wedding felt 
when Lochinvar came ? Did he mean that his love 
had ebbed like the tide ? What reason did he give 
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for coming ? Explain the last two lines of the fourth 
stanza. 

Explain the feelings of the different persons men- 
tioned in the sixth stanza. 

Read the last two stanzas. What kind of move- 
ment do they make you think of? Where else in 
the poem do you find the same movement? 

What other poems do you know that describe 
rides ? Which do you like best ? 

3. Word Studies. 

1. Give words of your own that mean nearly the 
same as these. If you study them in the poem, you 
will probably not need the dictionary. 

ford tread fret 

unarmed alighted fume 

2. Find words in the poem, that mean nearly the 
same as these : 

horse swift 

coward said 

girls drank 

fearless wedding 

Which words sound better in the poem ? 

What are words called that have about the same 
meaning ? 

3. Copy the words in the poem that contain an 
apostrophe. Tell why it is there. Write the words 
as they would be if the apostrophe were not used. 
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4. Composition. 

Make an outline of this story of Lochinvar. Write 
or tell the part of it that your teacher suggests. Try 
to use many of the words of the poem. 

6. MemoiyWork. 

You will enjoy learning all of this poem so you can 
recite it. 

Write a stanza from memory. Then look at the 
book to see if your work is correct. 

SECTION IV. REVIEW OF PUNCTUATION. COMPOSITION 

1. Study. 

Read these paragraphs carefully. Why is it not 
easy to get their meaning? Copy them, and use 
the punctuation marks and capital letters that you 
think are needed. 

mother may I go to the country to-day you said I 
might go some day I am big enough now to go alone do 
let me go said frisky a very little mouse to his mother 

well child I suppose there must be a first time for you 
to go out alone I dread to have you go you must watch 
for the cat said mrs gray the mother 

Be ready to write this exercise correctly as your 
teacher dictates it to you. 

2. Composition. 

1. Imagine what happened to this mouse on his 
first journey into the world, and write the story. 
Think of a good title for your story. 
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2. Write or tell a story one of these sentences 
suggests. 

a. Just before dark last night I heard the fireball ring. 
6. Our telephone rang at twelve o'clock Saturday night. 

c. I raised five dollars' worth of vegetables last summer. 

d. I think we could have Field Day exercises in our 
school. 

e. My first trip in an airship made me feel queer. 
/. My chum and I plan to go camping at the lake. 

SECTION V. STORY 
1. Reading Lesson. 

The Miraculous Pitcher 

One evening in times long ago old Philemon and his 
good wife, Baucis, sat at their cottage door enjoying the 
beautiful sunset. They talked together about their 
garden, their cow, their bees, and their grapevine. But 
the rude shouts of children and the fierce barking of dogs 
in the village grew louder and louder. 

"I never heard the dogs so loud,'' observed the good 
old man. 

"Nor the children so rude,'' answered his good old 
wife. 

They sat shaking their heads while the noise came 
nearer and nearer, until at the foot of the little eminence 
on which their cottage stood, they saw two travellers 
approaching on foot. Close behind them came the fierce 
dogs, and a little farther oflF ran a crowd of children. 
Once or twice the younger of the two men turned about, 
and drove back the dogs with a staff which he carried in 
his hand. 
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"Come, wife/' said Philemon to Baucis, ''let us go 
and meet these poor people." 

''Go you and meet them," answered Baucis, "while I 
make haste within doors, and see whether we can get them 
anything for supper." 

Accordingly, she hastened into the cottage, while 
Philemon went forward and extended his hands, saying, 
"Welcome, strangers, welcome !" 

"Thank you ! " replied the younger of the two. " Pray, 
why do you live in such a bad neighborhood ? " 

"Ah!" observed old Philemon with a quiet smile, 
"I hope, in order that I may make what amends I can 
for the inhospitality of my neighbors." 

By this time Philemon and his two guests had reached 
the cottage door. 

"Friends," said the old man, "sit down and rest your- 
selves. My good wife has gone to see what you can have 
for supper." 

Baucis had now got supper ready, and coming to the 
door began making apologies for the poor fare. 

"Had we known you were coming," said she, "my 
good man and myself would have gone without a morsel 
rather than that you should lack a better supper." 

"Why, Mother Baucis, it is a feast!" exclaimed 
Quicksilver, the younger, laughing. "I never felt hungrier 
in my life." And they all went into the cottage. 

Since the supper was so exceedingly small, Baucis 
could not help wishing that their appetites had not been 
so large. For at their very first sitting down the travellers 
drank all the milk in their bowls at a draft. 

"A little more milk, kind Mother Baucis, if you please," 
said Quicksilver. "The day has been hot, and I am very 
much athirst." 
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"I am so sorry and ashamed," answered Baucis, "but 
the truth is there is hardly a drop more milk in the 
pitcher." 

"Why, it appears to me," cried Quicksilver, "that 
matters are not so bad. Here is certainly more milk in 
the pitcher." 

So saying, he proceeded to fill his own bowl and his 
companion's from the pitcher that was supposed to be 
almost empty. 

"What excellent milk!" observed Quicksilver, after 
quaffing the contents of the second bowl. "Excuse me, 
my kind hostess, but I must really ask you for a little 
more." 

Now, Baucis had seen as plainly as she could see any- 
thing that Quicksilver had turned the pitcher upside 
down. However, in order to let him know precisely how 
the case was, she lifted the pitcher and made a gesture 
as if pouring milk into Quicksilver's bowl. What was 
her surprise, when an abundant cascade fell bubbUng 
into the bowl and overflowed upon the table. 

Mother Baucis could not but think there was some- 
thing out of the common way in all that had been going 
on. So she told Philemon in a whisper what she had 
seen. 

"Who are ye, wonder-working strangers?" cried he in 
great amazement. 

"Your guests, my good Philemon, and your friends," 
replied the elder stranger, in his deep, mild voice, that 
had something at once sweet and awe-inspiring in it. 
"Give me likewise a cup of the milk; and may your 
pitcher never be empty for kind Baucis and yourself, any 
more than for the needy wayfarer." 

— Hawthorne's Wonder Book. Adapted. 
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2. study. 

Bau'cis; Phile'mon; make amends, make things 
better; inhospitality, giving no shelter; hostess, a 
woman who entertains guests; gesture, motion; 
frugal, simple. 

What kind of people were Baucis and Philemon ? 
Prove your answer in all the ways you can. 

What was remarkable about the guests ? What 
shows it ? 

Miraculous means marvellous, or wonderful, or 
greater than natural. Why was this pitcher called 
miraculous ? What had caused it to be so ? 

3. Word Studies. 

Find these words in the story. Decide what each 
word means, then write a sentence of your own 
containing it. Then rewrite each sentence in the 
story using a synonym for the word in the list. 

guests athirst elder 

hastened quaffing morsel 

precisely amazement wayfarer 

Make a list of the words in the story which mean 
the same as ''said." Use them in sentences of your 
own. 

4. Stoiy Telling. 

Be able to tell this story so well that your class- 
mates will want to listen. 
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There is more of this story in another book. Per- 
haps some one in the class may know it, or will 
read and tell it. 

6. Punctuation. Review. 

Find and read the three rules you have learned for 
using the comma. They are on pages 38, 47, and 
80. 

Study the rules for writing quotations on page 6. 

Find sentences in this story in which these rules 
are used. Copy the sentences, read them in class, 
and be ready to tell the rule which is illustrated. 

6. Written Composition. 

Make an outline of the part of the story that tells 
about the meal. Then write it. 

SECTION VI. THEM, THOSE 
1. Study. 

You have learned in Book I that we should use 
the word those with the names of things we are speak- 
ing of. We say, those flowers ; those boys ; those 
horses; those big trees; those pretty flowers. 

You have learned, too, that we must never use 
the word them with the names of the things we are 
speaking of. 

Decide if each word is correctly used in these 
sentences : 
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1. Where did you put those bottles? 

2. I put them in the cupboard. 

3. Where have those children gone ? 

4. I saw them going down the road. 

5. John did not like those tools. 

6. He gave them to me. 

2. Written Exercises. 

a. Fill these blanks with them or those: 



1. grapes are sour. I do not like . 

2. flags are very old. 

3. The soldiers carried in the war. 

4. Do you hear bells ringing ? 

5. I like to hear ring. 

6. Has Carl broken eggs ? 

7. No, he carried very carefully. 

8. Where did you get scarlet poppies ? 

9. Mrs. Cole gave to me. 

10. She raises in her garden. 

b. Write ten sentences, using them or those in each. 
Read your sentences to the class, omitting those 
words. Call upon different pupils to supply the 
missing words, and decide if they are right. 



SECTION Vn. RHYMES 
1. Memoiy Work. 

These are some very old rhymes about the weather. 
Learn them. 
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The Weather 

If the evening's red and the mommg's gray, ' 
It's the sign of a bonny, bonny day. 
If the evening's gray, and the morning's red, 
The lamb and the ewe will go wet to bed. 

The Wind 

When the wind is in the east, 

'Tis neither good for man nor beast ; 

When the wind is in the north. 

The skilful fisher goes not forth ; 

When the wind is in the south. 

It blows the bait in the fishes' mouth ; 

When the wind is in the west. 

Then 'tis at the very best. 

2. Exercise. 

Write a paragraph to explain what the first rhyme 
means. Then ask some one if it is true. 

Bonny means pleasant. What is a gray morning ? 
A gray evening ? A red morning ? A red evening ? 

3. Exercise. 

Notice what is said in the second rhyme about 
each of the windfe. Tell if you think each statement 
is true where you live. 

Copy the words in these rhymes which contain 
the apostrophe. Explain why it is used in each word. 
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4. Exercise. 

Which wind is most likely to bring cold where you 
live ? Rain ? Flowers ? Which wind seems pleas- 
antest to you? Which brings most fim? 
Think of words that rhyme with these : 
cold rain west 

fun flowers east 

Write some other words that the different winds 
make you think of. Write rhymes for them. 

Now try to write some rhymes about the wind. 
Here is one : 

The east wind brings showers 
And soon we have flowers. 

SECTION Vm. COMPOSITION: DIRECTIONS FOR PLAY 
1. Study and Writing. 

There is a game which many children like to play 
and which has these different names in different 
places : 

Pom, pom, pull away 
Black man 

mi dm 

Use the title you know best, and write careful direc- 
tions for playing the game. Be sure to give your 
directions so that the parts of the game will come in 
the right order. 

Read your paper in class, and see if the other pupils 
give the game the same name that you have given it. 
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2. Written Composition. 

1. Choose two of these games and give written 
accounts of how they are played. Tell also why they 
are fun. 

Potato race Base ball 

Wood tag Cross tag 

Marbles Fox and Geese 

2. Write out careful directions for playing the 
best game you know for indoors. 

3. Oral Exercise. 

Think of some play or game which you know, and 
which the other pupils do not know. Be able to 
tell them how to play it. Give your directions so 
plainly that no one need ask any questions. 

SECTION IX. POEM 

1. Reading Lesson. 

Spring 

Gentle Spring ! in sunshine clad, 

Well dost thou thy power display I 
For Winter maketh the light heart sad, 

And thou, thou makest the sad heart gay. 
He sees thee, and calls to his gloomy train, 
The slett, and the snow, and the wiad, and the rain ; 
And they shrink away, and they flee in fear, 

When thy merry step draws near. 
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Winter giveth the fields and the trees, so old, 

Their beards of icicles and snow ; 
And the rain, it raineth so fast and cold, 

We must cower over the embers low ; 
And, snugly housed from the wind and weather, 
Mope like birds that are changing feather. 
But the storm retires, and the sky grows clear, 

When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter maketh the sun in the gloomy sky 
Wrap him roimd with a mantle of cloud ; 

But, Heaven be praised, thy step is nigh ; 
Thou tearest away the mournful shroud. 

And the earth looks bright, and Winter surly. 

Who has toiled for naught both late and early, 

Is banished afar by the new-bom year. 
When thy merry step draws near. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

2. Study. 

embers, smouldering coals; cower, to crouch; 
shroud, cloak or wrap. 

What name does the poet give to Spring ? Is it 
a suitable name ? How can Spring show such power ? 

What does the poet say Winter does? Do you 
agree with him? 

Why must Winter call his helpers? What be- 
comes of them ? Why ? 

Be ready to describe in class the pictures that the 
third stanza makes you see. Are the first two lines 
of the last stanza true where you live ? 
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For what has Winter been working so hard? 
What becomes of him now? 

Does this poem make you feel glad or sorrowful ? 
Why? 

3. Word Studies. 

1. Write sentences explaining what these expres- 
sions mean : 

in sunshine clad snugly housed 

the storm retires step is nigh 
changing feather toiled for naught 

2. Use other words in place of these in the poem. 
Do not change the meaning. 

gloomy surly 

flee banished 

merry mournful 

4. Learn this Poem. 

SECTION X. COMPOSITION: IMPROVING THE SCHOOL 

YARD 

1. Preparation for a Talk to the Class. 

Close your eyes and try to see the picture of yoiu* 
school building and its surroundings. What things 
make them pleasant and attractive ? 

Are there other improvements or changes you could 
suggest? How can they be made? What time 
would be best to make them ? Be able to explain 
clearly in class what you think can be done, and 
how to do it. 
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2. Outline and Written Composition. 

Think over carefully all the points that were given 
in class. Make short topics to suggest the parts 
of the plan that you liked. Use this outline for a 
composition. Make your own title. 

Read your composition to the class, and let the 
pupils decide if your outline was a good one. After 
the composition is corrected, copy it in your note- 
book. 



-CHAPTER VIII 

SECTION I. REVIEW: CAPITAL LETTERS 

1. Study. 

Be able, in class, to give a reason for the use of 
each of the capital letters in these sentences : 

1. We saw Dr. Brown drive past. 

2. Have you seen the Alps ? 

3. My mother is going East next Tuesday. 

4. The address on that letter should be Mr. Eugene 
H. Holmes, 225 Mam St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

5. The baby's birthday was on Saturday, May twelfth. 

6. My brother and I read the Youth's Companion, 

7. "Such men as thou art England's boast, 
O miller of the Dee!" 

8. We saw President Wilson. 

9. Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere. 

10. Beneath the banner stood King Harold. 

11. Under this tree General Washington took com- 
mand of the army. 

2. Exercises. 

a. Write five or more rules telling where capital 
letters should be used. 

134 
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h. Copy these sentences, and use capital letters 
where needed : 

1. take my bark, o hiawatha ! 

2. my cousin martha lives on Washington street, 
Chicago. 

3. have you read robinson crusoe t 

4. my address will be oxford, ohio. 

5. whose birthday is on thursday, July tenth ? 

6. mr. and mrs. small are coming with captain merritt. 

7. the rocky mountains are west of the mississippi 
river. 

8. the child cried take me with you ! 

9. our friends live in the south. 

SECTION n. STORY 
1. Reading Lesson. 

Rabbit Roads ^ 

The rabbit is a riumer. He can swim if he is obliged 
to. His interests, however, lie mostly in his heels, and 
hence in his highways. So Biumy has become an expert 
roadmaker. He cannot build a house, nor dig even a 
respectable den; he is unable to climb, and his face is 
too flat for hole-gnawing ; but turn him loose in a brambly, 
briery wilderness, and he will soon thread the trackless 
waste with a network of roads, and lay it open to his 
nimble feet as the sky lies open to the swallow's wings*. 

Shelters are dangerous. Bunny cannot back into a 
burrow, and bare his teeth to his enemy; he is not a 
fighter. He can nm, and he knows it; his legs are his 

* Prom A Watcher in the Woods^ published by the Century Co. 
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salvation, and he must have room to limber them. If he 
has to fight, then give him the open, not a hole. He had 
as well surrender himself at once as to run into a hole 
that has only one opening. 

The nearest approach that a rabbit makes to a house 
is his "squat" or form. This is simply a sitting-place in 
the fields or along the woods, that he will change every 
time he is thoroughly frightened out of it. 

If it is along the woods, then he sits facing the open 
fields, with his ears laid back toward the trees. He can 
hear as far as he can see, and his nose tells him who is 
coming up the wind sooner than either eyes or ears. 

Take a moonlight night in autunm and hide in the edge 
of the woods. There is to be a rabbit party in the clover 
field. The grass has long been cut and the field is clean 
and shining ; but there is still plenty to eat. The rabbits 
from both sides of the woods are coming. The full moon 
rises above the trees and the cotton-tails start over. 
Now of course, they use the paths which they cut so 
carefully the longest possible way round. They hop 
leisurely along, stopping now and then to nibble the 
sassafras bark or to get a bite of wintergreen, even quit- 
ting the path, here and there, for a berry or a bunch of 
sweet wood-grass. 

"Stop a moment ; this won't do ! Here is a side path 
where the briers have grown three inches since they were 
last cut off. This path must be cleared out at once," 
and the old buck falls to cutting. By the time he has 
finished the path a dozen rabbits have assembled in the 
clover field. When he appears there is a thump, and all 
look up; some one runs to greet the new-comer; they 
touch whiskers, and smell, then turn to their eating. 

The feast is finished, and the games are on. Four or 
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five of the rabbits have come together for a turn at hop- 
skip-and-jump. And such hop-skip-and-jump ! There is 
not a rabbit in the game that cannot leap five times higher 
than he can reach on his tiptoes, and hop a clean ten feet. 

Right in the thick of the fun sounds a sharp thump! 
thump! Every rabbit "freezes." It is the stamp of an 
old buck, the call, Danger! danger! He has heard a 
twig break in the woods or has seen a soft, shadowy thing 
across the moon. 

As motionless as stumps squat the rabbits. They 
listen. But it was only a dropping nut or a restless bird ; 
and the play continues. 

They are chasing each other over the grass in a game 
of tag. There go two, round and round, tagging and re- 
tagging, first one being "it" and then the other. Their 
circle widens all the time and draws nearer to the woods. 
This time round they will touch the bush behind which 
we are watching. Here they come — there they go; 
they will leap the log yonder. Flash! sqv^eak! scurry! 
Not a rabbit in the field ! Yes, one rabbit — the limp, 
lifeless one hanging over the neck of that fox trotting off 
yonder in the shadows, along the border of the woods ! 

— Dallas Lore Sharp. 

2. Study. 

What are the rabbit's disadvantages ? What are 
his advantages ? What animals can do the things 
which he can not do ? Why does the rabbit not build 
a shelter ? 

What is the most interesting thing about the 
play? What is your feeling toward the rabbits 
as you finish the story ? 
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How do you think the author found out so much 
about them ? 

3. Word Studies. 

Write words which give the meaning of these : 
continues nimble 

assembled highways 

feast quitting 

leap yonder 

4. Oral Exercises. 

a. Be ready to explain what each of these sentences 
means. It will help you to do this, if you first read 
the paragraph in which the sentence is found. 

1. His interests lie in his heels. 

2. He will thread the trackless waste with a network 
of roads. 

3. The sky lies open to the swallows' wings. 

4. His legs are his salvation. ("Salvation'' means 
safety.) 

5. Every rabbit "freezes." 

h. Prepare to talk to your class for three or four 
minutes about rabbits. These directions will help 
you. 

1. Compare the rabbit's senses of sight, hearing, and 
smell. 

2. Explain why the rabbit's squat is at the edge of the 
woods. 

3. Tell how the rabbits receive a stranger. 

4. Show that rabbits are strong. 

5. Show that they are timid. 
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6. Written Compositions. 

1. Write an account of the rabbit ^s play. 

2. Describe a rabbit's home, giving reasons why- 
he lives as he does. 

SECTION m. POEM 
1. Reading Lesson. 

Lord Ullin's Daughter 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound 

Cries, "Boatman, do not tarry ! 
And 111 give thee a silver pound 

To row us o'er the ferry !" 

"Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 

This dark and stormy water?" 
"Oh, I'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 

And this. Lord UUin's daughter. 

"And fast before her father's men 

Three days we've fled together, 
For should he find us in the glen. 

My blood would stain the heather. 

"His horsemen hard behind us ride, — 

Should they our steps discover. 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 

When they have slain her lover?" 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

"I'll go, my chief, I'm ready; 
It is not for your silver bright, 

But for your winsome lady : 
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"And by my word ! the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So though the waves are raging white, 

I'll row you o'er the ferry." 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer 

Adown the glen rode armed men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 

"O haste thee, haste !" the lady cries, 
"Though tempests round us gather; 

I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father !" 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh, too strong for human hand ! 

The tempest gather'd o'er her. 

And still they row'd amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reach'd that fatal shore, — 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, sore dismay'd, through storm and shade 

His child he did discover : 
One lovely hand she stretch'd for aid. 

And one was round her lover. 
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Come back ! come back I" he cried in grief, 
"Across this stormy water, 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief : — 
My daughter ! — O my daughter I " 

'Twas vain : the loud waves lash'd the shore, 

Return or aid preventing : 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 

— Thomas Campbell. 

2. Study. 

Lochgyle, a lake ; wightj a person, or man ; vnn- 
some, lovely ; wraith, ghost or spirit ; glen, a valley. 

Read the poem through. In what country did the 
events that are told take place ? What tells you so ? 

What is a "silver pound"? Why did the boat- 
man inquire who the chieftain was ? Why was he 
willing to go ? 

3. Word Studies. 

1. Write synonyms for these : 

tarry slain tempest 

discover haste fled 

Use the words of your list in the poem, in place 
of those which the author used. Have you given 
the same meaning? Do you like your words as 
well as the author's? 

2. Write a sentence of your own to explain each 
of these lines : 
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a. My blood would stain the heather. 

b. Who will cheer my bonny bride ? 

c. His horsemen hard behind us ride. 

d. His wrath was changed to wailing. 
6. The loud waves lashed the shore. 

/. The waters wild went o'er his child. 

3. In what words of the poem is the apostrophe 
used ? Give the reason for its use in each word. 

4. Story Telling. 

1. Tell the story of Lord UUin's Daughter to the 
class. 

2. Tell what might have happened if there had 
been no storm, or if the two in the boat had not 
been drowned. 

6. Written Composition. 

1. Write the conversation between the chieftain 
and the boatman. Use capitals, conmias, and quo- 
tation marks correctly. 

2. Describe a picture which the first, eleventh, 
or last stanza makes you see. 

SECTION IV. USE OF SLANG 
1. Class Conversation. 

What is slang ? Why do we use wo;-ds and ex- 
pressions which are called slang ? Does the use of 
slang help us to make ourselves understood ? Does 
any harm come from using slang? 
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What are some slang expressions that you use or 
that you hear ? What does each one mean in cor- 
rect language ? Do you hear any slang words that 
have more than one meaning? How can one who 
hears them tell what is meant? 

2. Exercise. 

Think of a number of slang expressions that you 
use or that you hear. Think what each means, and 
use the correct words in sentences. 

If you find yourself using slang, see if you can think 
of better words to use instead. 

SECTION V. COMPOSITION AND RECORDS: EARLY 
FLOWERS AND BIRDS 

1. Study and Observation. 

What wild flowers do you know? Where does 
each kind grow? Which like sunny places best? 
Which grow best in shady places? 

How can we best enjoy wild flowers? Explain 
your answer. 

Have you ever tried to make any wild flowers 
grow in your garden ? What success have you had ? 

2. Composition. 

Use this subject for a composition : My Favorite 
Wild Flower. Think of four things you might tell 
about it and write a topic to suggest each one. Then 
write your composition. 
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3. Record in Diary. 

It is very interesting in the spring to keep a record 
in your diary of the coming of the birds, and of what 
they do, or of the first appearance of the wild flowers. 

When you have kept such a record for a week, read 
it in class. Ask your teacher and classmates if you 
have written it correctly. 

4. Composition. 

Imagine that some bird you have watched re- 
cently has told you the story of its life since it was 
here last year. Make a list of four or five important 
things it could tell about. Then write or tell the 
story. 

SECTION VI. WORD STUDIES: HOLE, WHOLE 

1. Study. 

The whole of anything means all of it. A hole in 
anything means an opening or a break in it. We 
speak of a hole in the ice, and of a whole loaf of bread. 

2. Exercises. 

1. Write five sentences containing the word 
whole. Write five sentences containing the word 
hole, 

2. Fill these blanks with hole or whole: 

a. My stocking was but now it has a in it. 

b. 1 bought a melon, but now I find a in it. 

c. I thought the pan had a in it, but I see now 

that it is . 
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3. There are many other pairs of words in our 
language which sound alike, but are spelled diflfer- 
ently. Such words are called homonyms. You will 
find some of them in these sentences. Try to tell 
what the words mean, and use them in sentences of 

your own. 

I have no money. 

I know my lesson. 

That is our house. 

He stayed an hour. 

They do not hear the bell. 

Will you stay heref 

I have a new dictionary. 

He kn£w the song. 

Have you seen their flowers ? 

There is your letter. 

SECTION Vn. REVIEW: PUNCTUATION 
1. Study. 

Be able to give a reason for each punctuation 
mark and each capital letter used in these sentences : 

1. "Our dear companion, Will Stutely, hath been 
taken," cried Robin Hood. 

2. Robin lay hidden in Sherwood Forest for a year. 

3. "Good-morrow to thee, jolly fellow," quoth Robin. 

4. "Dost thou see what that vile knave, Reynold 
Greenleaf, hath done?" cried the cook. 

5. "Man, man," quoth he. 

6. "Good friend," said the other, "let me go my way. 
I have nothing to give thee." 
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7. "I do believe," quoth Robin Hood, " that this is the 
merriest feast, the merriest wight, the merriest place, and 
the merriest sight in all England." 

Prepare to write these sentences from dictation. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy and punctuate these sentences : 

1. never mind touching your hat sam said mr weller 

2. sleep sleep little one sleep 

3. they took a roll of bright colored cloth some orna- 
ments some fish hooks and went away contented 

4. lord ronald brought a lily-white doe to give his 
cousin lady clare 

5. bring me my good sword excalibiu: said king arthur 

6. get up get up they cried up with you lazy bones 

3. Dictation. 

Be ready to write correctly the sentences in Ex- 
ercise 2 as your teacher dictates them to you. 

SECTION Vm. PICTURE: LANDING OF COLUMBUS 
1. Study. 

Who is the chief person in this picture? For 
what do we remember him? 

What is Columbus doing in the picture? Why' 
does he have the flag ? What flag do you think it 
is ? Why has he the sword ? Why is his hat re- 
moved ? 
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Who stands just back of Columbus ? What does 
he carry ? Why ? Why are some persons kneeling ? 
Do you see any sailors in the picture ? 




The Landing of Colunnbus. 



Van der Lin. 



What feelings have Columbus and his men? 
Why are they proud ? Why are they glad and thank- 
ful ? What kind of man must Columbus have been ? 
How has the artist shown it ? 
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2. Composition. 

Choose one of the following subjects to tell about 
in class, and one for a written composition. 

1. A letter one of Columbus's men might have 
written and sent to Spain. 

2. The feelings of the Indians as they saw the 
strange men and ships. 

3. The dress of a Spaniard about 1492. 

SECTION IX. POEM 

1. Reading Lesson. 

The Daffodils 
I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced ; but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company : 

I gazed, — and gazed, — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought : 
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For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

— William Wordsworth. 

2. Study. 

jocund, gay ; pensive, thoughtful ; soliivde, being 
alone. 

What picture comes to your mind as you read 
the first two lines? What new picture is shown 
by the rest of the stanza ? In how many ways does 
the poQt make you feel that there were great nimi- 
bers of daffodils ? What is the milky way ? 

How does he compare the daffodils and the waves ? 
How did seeing the daffodils affect the poet ? 

The poet says that the daffodils brought him 
wealth. What was the greatest wealth they brought 
him ? What is the inward eye ? 

3. Word Studies. 

Write a synonym for each word in the list : • 

vales margin glee 

beneath glance gazed 

golden sprightly wealth 

host bliss couch 

4. Memory Work. 

Copy this poem and learn it. 



PART TWO 
CHAPTER I 

SECTION I. PICTURE 

1. Study of the Picture. 

This is a picture of the playground of a school 
for orphans in Germany. As you examine the pic- 
ture, see if care has been taken to give the children: 
a good time. 

Make a list of the things that different groups of 
children seem to be doing. Which of the games have 
you played? Are there any going on that you do 
not know the names of ? 

Where do you find some girls in the picture? 
What are they doing ? 

Do you find older persons helping with the games ? 

2. Oral Composition. 

Think of just the kind of playground you should 
like to have for your school. Decide upon these 
points, at least : size, location, surface, arrange- 
ments for different games. Make a diagram of 
your plan. Have in mind the safety of the yoimger 
children. 

161 
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Be ready to stand before your class and describe 
your ideal playground cleariy. You may put your 
diagram on the board before class and refer to it and 
to notes about your plan, if you wish. 

You will be interested in comparing the different 
plans, especially the boys' with the giris'. See if 
one playground would do for your school. 

SECTION n. TEST ON IS, ARE, WAS, AND WERE 

You see the following exercise contains twenty 
sentences. Take a piece of paper and write the 
numbers of the sentences in a coliunn at the left, as 
in the book. Then read each sentence and fill the 
blank with one of these four words. Do this rapidly 
and write the word you choose after the nimiber of 
the sentence. 

When you have finished, examine your work 
carefully, remembering the rules you have had for 
the use of these words (page 15), and see if you have 
made any mistakes. 

1. Each of the answers wrong. 

2. Here ten apples. 

3. There many stars. 

4. Where the children's ball ? 

5. Where you ? 

6. There the boys. 

7. One of the lilies in bloom. 

8. A cat or a dog in the chicken yard. 
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9. Each of the lilies fragrant. 

10. Both of the lilies in bloom. 

11. A cat and a dog in the chicken yard. 

12. you at the party ? 

13. Mary and Anna going to the party ? 

14. Both of the men in the wagon thrown out. 

15. Where the children ? 

16. Each of the boys doing well. 

17. either of you at the lecture ? 

18. There once two friends named Damon and 

Pythias. 

19. When you in town ? 

20. Neither of the boys hurt. 

SECTION m. POEM 
1. Reading by Teacher. 

As your teacher reads the poem, try to see the 
pictures that the poet saw. Ask her to read or to 
explain any part you do not understand. 

Rain in Summer 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street. 

In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout ! 
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Across the window-pane 

It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain ! 

The sick man from his chamber looks , 

At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 

From the neighboring school 

Come the boys. 

With more than their wonted noise 

And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets. 

Till the treacherous pool 

Engulfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide. 

Like a leopard's tawny and spotted hide, 

Stretches the plain. 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 

How welcome is the rain ! 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 
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Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 

For this rest in the furrow after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man's spoken word. 

Near at hand. 

From imder the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain, 

As they bend their tops 

To the numberless drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

— Longfellow. 
2. Study. 

What does welcome mean ? Say the word slowly 
dividing it into parts. 

AVhat does welcomer mean ? What does the last 
syllable mean ? 

How many welcomers of the rain are mentioned in 
the poem? Write sentences showing why each of 
them was glad of its coming. 

What words in the poem show what kind of rain 
tills one was ? In what month do you think it came ? 

Can you find any words in the second stanza 
that sound like what they stand for ? 
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Write down the pairs of rhymes in the first four 
stanzas. There is one poor rhyme. Try to find it. 

Why are the brooks called twisted ? 

What is a pool? Why is the pool spoken of as 
an ocean in the fifth stanza? 

Find four words in stanza five that you have never 
used. Try to express their meaning in your own 
words. Look in the dictionary for words having 
similar meanings. 

What does tawny mean ? What does it describe 
besides the leopard's hide? How was the plain 
like "a leopard's tawny and spotted hide''? 

Read the poem silently. Can you say any of it ? 
Learn the first fifteen lines. 

SECTION IV. REVIEW OF RULES FOR PUNCTUATION 
MARKS AND CAPITALS 

1. Test. 

Write as many rules as you can for the use of 
capital letters, the period, and the comma. 

Compare your rules with those given in the earlier 
pages of the book. The index at the back of the 
book will help you find them. 

2. Exercise. 

Give rules for the commas used in these sentences : 

1. Tell me, sailor, is my little lad, my Elihu, a-sailing 
with your ship ? 

2. She took the flowers to her friend, Mrs. Brown. 
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3. O Mary, let me do that. 

4. The oaken log was green, huge, and thick. 

5. Did you hear what happened to Piccola, children 
dear? 

6. This happened Sept. 5, 1912. 

7. The gale sent leaves, twigs, paper, and hats sailing 
down the street. 

8. But, my good mother, do you know 
All this was twenty years ago ? 

9. Robin Hood and his two companions. Little John 
and Will Scarlet, were walking along the forest path. 

3. Exercise. 

Copy the following fable, using capitals and marks 
of punctuation where they are needed : 

An imlucky fox dropped into a well and cried out for 
help a wolf overheard him and looked down to see what 
the matter was ah said the fox pray lend me your hand 
friend and get me out of this poor creature said the wolf 
how did this come about how long have you been there 
you must be mighty cold come come said the fox this is 
no time for pitying and asking questions get me out of 
this well first and I will tell you all about it afterward. 

SECTION V. STORY: HOW ROBIN HOOD MET 
LITTLE JOHN 

1. Preparation. 

All peoples, like the Old Greeks, have loved to 
repeat stories of the daring adventures of the early 
heroes of their race. After they had been handed 
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down for hundreds of years by the story-tellers 
of the race, these tales were finally put into 
writing. 

Then at last they were printed, and many of 
them have thus come down to us. 

You have read of the Greek heroes, Perseus, 
Theseus, and Jason. How many of you know some- 
thing about Robin Hood, the best-loved of English 
heroes ? 

This famous outlaw, because of what would seem 
to us a slight misdeed, was forced to flee to Sherwood 
Forest in order to save himself from the gallows. 
Here he gathered about him a band of jolly good 
fellows, and they spent the time in merry games and 
bold adventures. 

Robin Hood loved his king and was loyal to the 
church ; but he hated the king's sheriff, the lords 
of the land, and the high officers of the church, be- 
cause they made themselves rich by oppressing the 
poor. He and his merry men were happy indeed 
when they could make life miserable to some greedy 
enemy, or when they could do some deed of kindness 
to the poor or the afflicted. 

You are to read in this lesson how Robin Hood 
first met Little John, who was to become one of the 
most famous of his companions. 

You will surely wish to find other stories about 
the gay life these merry men lived in the greenwood. 
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2. Reading Lesson. 

Robin Hood and Little John^ 

"Master," said William Scarlet, "here's a rare bit of 
venison. Will you have it?" 

"No, thank you, man," answered Robin. 

"Here's a comb of honey as yellow as the gold in the 
lord's purse. Will you have it?" 

"I can eat no honey," said Robin. 

"Here are strawberries, and they were gathered with 
the dew of the morning on them. Will you take them ?" 

"I will have no strawberries." 

"Here's white bread, and only yesterday it was baked 
in the bishop's oven. Will you taste it?" Robin shook 
his head. Then said William Scarlet : 

"Did you have bad dreams, Master?" 

"Bad dreams hide imder roofs ; they never come imder 
the open sky." 

"Then you are sick," declared William Scarlet, "and 
you must be bled." 

So William Scarlet and Much, the miller's son, and 
Arthur a Bland laid Robin gently down on the soft green 
moss. They bled him and they bled him. 

"Do you feel any better, Master?" asked Arthur. 

"No whit better do I feel," groaned Robin. 

"It's the witches that have hold of him," said Arthur, 
and the tears began to drop from his eyes like rain. 
"When the witches get into a man, you have to beat 
them out with oaken sticks, or else he'll go mad." 

They both cut stout oaken sticks to beat the witches 
out of Robin, and so well did they succeed that at the 

^ Copyright, 1903, by Little, Brown, and Co. 
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first blow he opened his eyes and said, "I feel better." 
At the second he sat up and said, "I'm gaining fast," 
and at the third he stood up on his feet and said, "I feel 
well." 

Then all the merrymen jumped for joy, and William 
Scarlet asked anxiously : 

**But, Master, was it the witches, think you?" 

"There's no telling," answered Robin. "Mayhap it's 
the wearisome life I've led. It's fourteen long days since 
I've had a bit of sport. A man that's been sick needs a 
change, and I'll take a little journey for the good of my 
health. I'll go through the forest and see what I can 
see." 

So Robin caught up his bow and arrows and bade fare- 
well to his merrymen all. Through the forest he went, 
but never a bit of sport did he find. He walked along the 
path slowly and gloomily. His hunting cloak trailed in 
the dust, and his head hung down. He came to a wide 
brook, and over the brook lay a long plank. Robin put 
one foot on the plank just as some one else put one foot 
on the other end. The sun was in Robin's eyes, so he 
could not see who it was, but the shadow of the stranger 
was so long that it stretched away across the water, and 
in a minute a loud voice called : 

"Stand back and clear the bridge." 

"Stand back yourself," shouted Robin; but his voice 
trembled just a wee bit, for he was not really sure that it 
was a man ; he thought it might be the witches again. 

"I'll stand back after I've crossed the bridge," said the 
voice. "Make way for your betters." 

"I'll make way for my betters when I find them," 
cried Robin. Just then the sun sank below the hill, and 
Robin saw at the other end of the bridge a man full seven 
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feet tall, with fists like sledge hammers and a staff like 
the mast of a vessel. 

**It's only a man/' said Robin to himself, and he took 
another step forward and cried boldly : 

"Get you gone from the narrow bridge, or I'll show 
you the way we do it in Bemisdale'' ; and Robin drew 
from his quiver a broad arrow winged with a gray goose- 
quill. 

''If you touch the string," cried the stranger, ''over 
into the water you'll go." 

"I thought you might be witchcraft, but you're only a 
simpleton," said Robin, "for I could send my good arrow 
clear and clear through you before you could strike a 
blow." 

"If I'm a simpleton, you're a coward, that's what you 
are," retorted the giant. "You have a bow, and I've 
nothing but a staff." 

"If that's a staff, I wonder what a tree-trunk would 
be," thought Robin, but he called aloud : 

"Don't you move hand or foot, and I'll go to the thicket 
and cut me a stick, and we'll see who's the better man." 

Soon Robin came back, and then such a flourishing of 
staffs as there was just in the middle of the narrow bridge ! 
The stranger struck the first blow, and the dust flew out 
of Robin's hunting-cloak till you couldn't have seen the 
sun if it had been above the hill. Then Robin struck so 
hard that the bones of the stranger rang, until all the 
little birds drew their heads out from under their wings 
and began to sing. 

Then they struck at each other's head and they were 
both so hot-headed that you could see fire at every stroke. 
At last the giant pushed Robin into the brook. 

"Where are you now, my fine fellow?" he cried. 
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"I'm sailing happily down the flood 
And floating along with the tide," 

trolled Robin. "You're a brave man, and you've won 
the fight. Now I'll give you the merriest time that you 
ever had in all your life." 

Robin pulled himself out by a thorn tree and shook 
the water from his buglehom. Then he blew such a 
blast that the leaves on the trees began to fall because 
they thought a November gale was blowing. 

In the wink of an eye there was a great rustling in the 
woods, and from east and west and north and south came 
Robin's good bowmen all dressed in Lincoln green. There 
were nine and sixty of them, and they all rushed up to 
Robin. 

"Where have you been?" they cried, "and how came 
you so wet?" 

"It's the laddie that's just crossed the plank," answered 
Robin. "He tumbled me into the stream." 

"Then into the stream he goes himself," said Will 
Stutely. 

"Nay, nay, hold!" cried Robin. "The man that I 
love best is the one that's gotten the better of me in a 
fair fight. I'll have no man to serve me that cannot 
beat me." Then said he to the stranger : 

"Will you be one of my bowmen and wear my livery, 
and learn to use the bow, and eat venison like a king's 
son, and have two new suits every year, and live in the 
good greenwood as free as the bird on the bough ? " 

"That will I, in faith, and right heartily, and here's 
my hand on it," said the stranger, and he squeezed Robin's 
hand till you could hear the bones squeak. 

"What is your name?" asked Robin. 
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"John Little/' replied the stranger. At this the whole 
nine and sixty bowmen burst out a-laughing. 

"You shouldn't laugh at a bashful stranger lad like 
me," said John Little ; "but I don't bear malice, and I'll 
shake hands with every one of you to prove it." 

"He'll shake hands with us," murmured the nine and 
sixty ; and each one of them put his right hand behind him. 

Then William Scarlet stepped forward and said : 

"When a babe like this wee bit laddie comes, he must 
be christened. Who will give him a name?" "I will," 
said Arthur a Bland. "We'll call him Little John." 

"What do they do at a christening?" asked William 
Stutely. 

"They give the baby a gown," answered Much, the 
miller's son. 

"I'll give him the gown," declared Robin, "and it 
shall be of the Lincoln green, and I'll give him a bow, and 
a quiver full of arrows all winged with a gray goose-quill." 

"Don't they do anything else at a christening?" 
asked William Stutely. 

"Ye^," Answered Robin. "They have a feast." 

"A feast, a feast," murmured the nine and sixty good 
bowmen; and they all set to and made ready for the 
christening feast. They had silver dishes from the sheriflf 's 
house, and golden dishes from the bishop's house, and 
venison from the king's forest, and they had honey and 
white bread, and fish and fowl, roast and baked and 
broiled, and they ate and they drank, and they danced 
and they sang, till the moon was high up over the tree tops. 

And so it was that John Little was christened Little 
John and became one of Robin Hood's men and went 
to live in the good greenwood. 

— Eva March Tappan. 
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3. Word Study. 

Find these words in the story and write down other 
words to explain them. You may need to look up 
a few in a dictionary. 

rare venison bled 

mad wearisome sport 

quiver simpleton coward 

Lincoln green bear malice christened 

Find at least two words in the list that are some- 
times used with different meanings from those they 
have here. 

Why do you suppose these men wore Lincoln 
green ? 

4. Oral Reading. Dramatization. 

When you read the story in class, let different 
pupils read what is said by the different persons. 
Perhaps you will like to learn the parts sometime 
and make a little play of the story. 

6. Word Study. 

Read the explanations that come between the talk, 
and make a list of the different words the author 
has used where he might have used said. There are 
at least ten. See if you can think of two reasons 
for using these different words instead of repeating 
said. 
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6. Drawing. 

Make a picture of the meeting between Robin 
Hood and Little John. 

7. Oral Composition. 

Tell the story in the lesson. See who can make it 
most interesting. 

8. Written Composition. 

Think what kind of boys and girls you like to play 
with, and explain clearly why you think Robin Hood's 
fellows loved him. 

SECTION VI. WORDS MEANING NUMBER. WORDS 
MEANING QUANTITY 

1. Discovering a Rule. 

Divide these words into two lists. Put into one 
the words that you think refer to number, and into 
the other the ones that mean quantity : 

many much little few 

several considerable fewer less 

Which sentence of each of these pairs seems right 
to you? 

1. I have less books than she. 

2. I have fewer books than she. 

1. We have as many as fifty sheep. 

2. We have as much as fifty sheep. 
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After you have decided which is right, make sen- 
tences in which you use correctly the words that are 
used incorrectly in these sentences. 

2. Rule. 

Fewer and many should be used in speaking of number 
instead of much and less, 

3. Exercises. 

Fill each blank with one of the words in paren- 
theses : 

1. There were than twenty present. (less, fewer) 

2. There were as as twenty elephants in the 

herd, (many, much) 

3. This cake requires than three cups of sugar 

and than three eggs. (less, fewer) 

4. You must use as as four eggs to make it good. 

(much, many) 

5. She brought upon herself of her trouble. 

(much, many) 

6. She brought upon herself of her troubles. 

(much, many) 

7. Shegavemeas as a dozen bulbs, (much, many) 

8. He gave me as as a pint of his best seed corn. 

(much, many) 

9. I have pennies than you. (less, fewer) 

10. We bum coal than you. (less, fewer) 

11. He has as as twenty horses, (much, many) 

12. than ten of the club were able to go to the 

picnic, (less, fewer) 

13. There were than I expected at the lecture. 

(less, fewer) 

14. There was than five bushels of com in the 

bin. (less, fewer) 
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Fill blanks with suitable words : 

1. I have less than my sister* 

2. She has fewer than I. 

3. We have many . 

4. We have much , 

SECTION Vn. SPELLING LESSON 

These words were found misspelled in a set of 

compositions written by a sixth grade class. Be 

sure that you know their meaning and can spell 

them. Then write sentences containing them. 

no know too to asked blew 

off pleasant receive till until blue 

SECTION Vm. WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Select one of the following subjects to write about. 
Before you begin to write, make an outline showing 
what each paragraph is to be about. 

1. How to have a good football team. 

2. Our garden exhibit. 

3. An ideal picnic. 

4. Our field day exercises. 

5. How to play basket-ball or some other game. 
A sixth grade boy wrote on the first topic, and these 

were the first heads of his outline. 

1. The kind of men to select. 

2. How to try the players out for the different 
positions. 
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SECTION IX. POEM 

1. Reading Lesson. 

Read the poem, then read it again until you think 
you can make the meaning clear when you read it 
aloud in class. 

You see it is made up almost wholly of conversa- 
tion. You will sometimes need to notice the quo- 
tation marks very closely in order to tell who is 
speaking. 

Does the end of the story come as a surprise to 
you? Is there anything in the poem that might 
lead one to suspect it ? 

The Gray Swan 

"Oh, tell me, sailor, tell me true, 

Is my little lad, my Elihu, 
A-sailing with your ship?" 

The sailor's eyes were dim with dew, 

"Your little lad, your Elihu?" 
He said with trembling lip, — 
"What little lad ? What ship ? " 

"What little lad? as if there could be 
Another such a one as he ! 

What little lad, do you say ? 
Why, Elihu, that took to the sea 
The moment I put him off my knee ! 

It was just the other day 

The Gray Swan sailed away !" 
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"The other day ? " The sailor's eyes 
Stood open with a great surprise : — 

"The other day ? — the Swan ?" 
His heart began in his throat to rise. 
"Ay, ay, sir ! here in the cupboard lies 

The jacket he had on !" 

"And so your lad is gone?" 

"Gone with the Swan." "And did she stand 
With her anchor clutching hold of the sand, 

For a month, and never stir ?" 
"Why, to be sure ! IVe seen from the land, 
Like a lover kissing his lady's hand. 

The wild sea kissing her, — 

A sight to remember, sir !" 

"But, my good mother, do you know 
All this was twenty years ago ? 

I stood on the Gray Swan's deck, 
And to that lad I saw you throw, 
Taking it off, as it might be, so, 

The kerchief from your neck." 

"Ay, and he'll bring it back !" 

"And did the little lawless lad. 

That has made you sick and made you sad, 

Sail with the Gray Swan's crew?" 
"Lawless ! The man is going mad ! 
The best boy ever mother had : — 

Be sure he sailed with the crew ! 

What would you have him do ?" 

"And he has never written line. 

Nor sent you word, nor made you sign. 
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To say he was alive ?'* 
"Hold ! if 'twas wrong, the wrong is mine; 
Besides, he may be in the brine ; 

And could he write from the grave ? 

Tut, man ! What would you have ? " 

"Gone, twenty years, — a long, long cruise, 
'Twas wicked thus your love to abuse ! 

But if the lad still live, 
And come back home, think you, you can 
Forgive him ?" — "Miserable man ! 

You're mad as the sea, — you rave — 

What have I to forgive?" 

The sailor twitched his shirt so blue, 
And from within his bosom drew 

The kerchief. She was wild, 
"O God, my Father ! is it true? 
My little lad, my Elihu ! 

My blessed boy, my child ! 

My dead, my living child !" 

2. Oral Composition. 

Be able to tell the story of the poem in class. 
Make it interesting. When you have said one thing, 
stop. Then say another. Do not often connect 
statements with and. Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
said: 

"And when you stick on conversation's burrs. 
Don't strew your pathway with those dreadful wr's." 

What did he mean ? And's are almost as bad as 
ur's. 
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3. Word studies. 

1. Anchor. Find a picture of an anchor in a dic- 
tionary or elsewhere. What are anchors used for? 

2. Clutch. This word is derived from, or made 
from, an older English word that meant claw. Does 
this help you to understand the meaning of clutch? 
Can you picture the anchor '^clutching hold of the 
sand''? 

3. Cruise. This is derived from a Latin word 
meaning a cross. What kind of journey should you 
think a cruise must be ? Look in the dictionary and 
see if you are right. 

4. Think of four other names for different kinds of 
journeys. What sort of journey is each? 

5. What is meant by 'Hhe brine''? Why is it 
given this name ? 

6. Lawless. What does law mean? Less means 
without. Why did the sailor call himself lawless? 

7. Make a list of words that describe the mother. 
Explain why you think each describes her. 

4. Oral Composition. 

Think what you should like to have a painter put 
into some picture that the poem. The Gray Swan, 
makes you see. Perhaps your teacher will read to 
you Alice Gary's poem. An Order for a Picture. Be 
ready to give your ^' order for a picture" in class. 

5. Draw the ship as you see it. 
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6. Review of Points of Form. 

Copy exactly the first stanza of The Gray Swan. 
Have punctuation, capitalization, and indentation 
of lines exactly right. 

Why does the word Is begin with a capital letter ? 

Give reasons for the question marks used. 

How many quotations are there? Notice that 
one is a divided quotation. 

SECTION X. COMPOSITION 
1. Oral Composition. 

Be ready to tell a short and interesting incident 
to your class. 

If there is one main point, let it come at the end 
as a surprise. In the first part of the story, lead up 
to the main point, but do not give it away. Tell 
only those things that one must know in order to 
understand the story. 

These subjects may suggest an incident : 

1. Something that happened on circus day. 

2. A story of some pet animal or a child. 

3. How I had my own way and the result. 

4. A quarrel between some birds. 

5. How some one kept a secret. 

6. Something I saw on a street comer. 

7. A child's first ride on a street car. 

8. A garden-making experience. 

9. A story to illustrate some well-known proverb. 
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Decide in class who has the most interesting story 
and who has told his story most skilfully. 

Suggest to each other ways in which the stories 
might be improved. Correct each other's errors in 
language also. 

2. Written Composition. 

Write your story. Put the parts into separate 
paragraphs. Remember what you have learned 
about margins, capital letters, quotation marks, and 
other marks of pimctuation. Be sure of your spell- 
ing. Make the story so interesting and have the 
form so good that you would not be ashamed to see 
it in print just as you wrote it. 



CHAPTER II 

SECTION I. SOME COMMON ERRORS 

1. Learning Correct Forms. 

The sentences in the following group are correct. 
Many persons make mistakes in similar sentences. 
They say should of instead of should have, had ought 
instead of ought, hadnH ought instead of ought not, 
and different than instead of different from. 

As you read the sentences try to tell if you should 
have said them differently. If you should have 
made mistakes in any of them, read these several 
times till the correct sentences sound right. 

1. You should have come earlier. 

2. Ought I to have explained the matter ? 

3. Should I have explained the matter? 

4. You ought not to have told her about it. 

5. You should not have told her about it. 

6. Oughtn't we to have planted the bulbs deeper ? 

7. This color is different from that. 

8. You should have written more carefully. 

9. Oughtn't you to write to her? 

10. I thought you ought to gather the seeds earlier. 

11. You ought not to have kicked the ball then. 

174 
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12. You should have done the work as well as you 
could. 

13. My explanation is different from yours. 

14. I knew I ought not to smile at the mistake. 

15. He ought to talk more distinctly. 

16. I think your work is different from mine. 

17. He should not have spoken so thoughtlessly. 

18. Shouldn't you have asked Mary to come with us ? 

19. Mary ought not to have nm away from her little 
sister. 

2. Exercises. 

Be ready to write from dictation the sentences 
you have just studied. 

Write sentences in which you use should have, 
ought to have, ought not, should not, and different from. 
Bring them to class to-morrow. Let some be ques- 
tions. Include in the set the correct form of any 
incorrect sentences which you hear in the meantime. 

SECTION n. REVIEW OF POSSESSIVE FORMS 
1. Rules. 

You learned these rules in the fourth grade : 

1. The singular possessive is formed by adding the apos- 
trophe and s to the common form. If the word itself is long 
and ends in s or some similar sound, the apostrophe only is 
sometimes added. 

2. The plural possessive is formed by adding the apos- 
trophe only to the plural if the plural ends in s. If the plural 
does not end in s, both the apostrophe and s are added. 
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2. Exercises. 

1. Write the plural form after each of these words 
that has one : 

lady goose boy man pupil 

child Jason carpenter Hercules mosquito 

2. Write sentences in which you use the singular 
possessive of these words. 

3. Write sentences in which you use the plural 
possessive of those words that have plural forms. 

SECTION m. POEM 

1. Introduction. 

The poem that your teacher is to read describes 
something with which you are familiar. Try to 
decide what it is before the name is reached. Be 
ready to tell what led you to decide. 

2. Reading by Teacher. 

Maize, the Nation's Emblem 

Upon a hundred thousand plains 
Its banners rustle in the breeze, 

O'er all the nation's wide domains 
From coast to coast betwixt the seas. 

It storms the hills and fills the vales, 
It marches like an army grand. 

The continent its presence hails, 
Its beauty brightens all the land. 
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Far back through history's shadowy page 
It shines, a power of boundless good. 

The people's prop from age to age, 
The one unfailing wealth of food. 

God's gift to the New World's great need 
That helped to build the nation's strength, 

Up through beginnings rude to lead 
A higher race of men at length. 

How straight and tall and stately stand 
Its serried stalks upright and strong ! 

How nobly are its outlines planned. 
What grace and charm to it belong ! 

What splendor in its rustling leaves ! 

What richness in its close-set gold ! 
What largess in its clustered sheaves. 

New every year, though ages old ! 

America, from thy broad breast 

It sprang, beneficent and bright. 
Of all thy gifts from heaven the best, 

For the world's succor and delight. 

Then do it honor, give it praise ! 

A noble emblem should be ours ; — 
Upon thy fair shield set thy Maize, 

More glorious than a myriad flowers. 

And let thy States their garland bring. 

Each its own lovely blossom-sign. 
But leading all let Maize be king. 

Holding its place by right divine. 

— Celia L. Thaxteb. 
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3. Helps for Study. 

General Questions, What is an emblem? Does 
your state have an emblem ? What is it ? What 
characteristics should an emblem for the whole 
United States have? What reasons does Miss 
Thaxter see for having maize for the nation's em- 
blem ? Read the lines in which she gives each reason. 
Do you think it would make a good emblem ? Give 
in your own words reasons for your decision. 

Think of something besides corn that would make 
a good emblem for the United States. Be ready to 
tell why it would be suitable. 

Have you always thought of com as a conunon- 
place thing? If it has ever seemed poetic to you, 
tell in what ways it has. 

The word poet is almost the same as the Latin 
word for maker. A poet seems to make, or to im- 
agine, wonderful things, because he sees what common 
people do not see For this reason a poet is often 
called a seer, a see-er, one who sees. What are some 
of the things that Celia Thaxter saw in com that you 
had not seen ? 

Can you think of any other conmion thing that 
some other poet has made seem poetic to you ? We 
can all learn to see conamon things in a poetic light, 
if we cannot express what we see well enough to 
put it into poetical form. Do you care to be able 
to do this? Why? 
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Questions on Separate Stanzas. 

1. Is the number meant to be exact? Does it 
make any difference whether it is or not ? 

Is rustle a good word to tell the sound that the 
wind makes among the corn ? Can you think of as 
good a word ? 

What does Miss Thaxter call banners ? How are 
they like banners? Who bear banners? What 
then is the entire corn-field likened to ? 

2. Read the lines in which corn is likened to an 
army. Of course it does not really move forward. 
Why does it seem to do so ? Can you see a picture 
in which it looks like an army moving forward ? In 
what stage of its growth do you see it ? 

Put the words of line three in prose order. What 
does hail mean ? ' Why does the continent hail corn ? 
Would it do so if it were really an army ? 

3. Why is "history's page'' called shadowy? 
What is a "prop " ? Do you know any stories oi 
early New England life that help to make this 
stanza clear? 

4. What name is sometimes given to maize that 
suggests that white men found it first in America ? 
All sorts of grain were called corn in England. In 
what parts of the United States is corn now eaten 
most ? 

5. Serried means crowded, dense. Is this stanza 
a good description ? Draw a few stalks of com. 
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Can you think of any tree that is stately ? Any 
that is graceful ? Any that is both stately and grace- 
ful? 

6. What is the "close-set gold" ? Largess means 
a liberal gift, a large gift. What does the last line 
mean? 

7. The word beneficent is made from one Latin 
word, bene, which means well, and from another 
which means to do. The word then means well- 
doing, doing good. 

What claim does Miss Thaxter make for maize ? 
Think of some other gifts that have been given to 
America alone. Do you think that maize is the best 
of the gifts ? 

8. Does it seem to you "more glorious than a 
myriad flowers ''? 

9. Many states have flowers as emblems, — state 
flowers, they are called. In some cases they were 
chosen by the legislature and in some by the votes of 
the children. Do you know of any state flowers ? 

Can you imagine a magnificent procession sug- 
gested by the stanza ? 

SECTION IV. COMPOSITIONS 

1. Oral Composition. 

Face the class and tell them as many reasons as 
you can why you should or should not choose maize 
for the emblem of the United States. 
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Let some one write on the blackboard a few words 
to suggest each reason given on each side. 

2. Written Composition. 

Choose between these subjects : 

1. Reasons for or against choosing maize for the 
nation's emblem. 

2. A plan for a corn festival that might be held 
by our school. See how many ways you can think 
of in which you might illustrate the beauty and use- 
fulness of com. 

3. How to score com. 

SECTION V. THAT, THIS, THOSE, THESE 

Every one, when he stops to think, knows that the 
words those and these mean more than one. Still 
it is a very conmion mistake to use them in speaking 
of only one. In which of these sentences are they 
used correctly ? 

1. I do not like those kind of grapes. (How many 
kinds?) 

2. I do not like those kinds of grapes. 

3. Those sorts of persons are both trying. 

4. These kind of apples bake well. 

5. These kinds of com do not ripen early enough. 

What should be used instead of those and these in 
sentences one and four ? 

Write sentences in which you use this kind, that 
kind; this sort, and that sort. 
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SECTION VI. WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Explain carefully how to do some kind of work. 
First make a list of the different steps in the work. 
This wi 1 be your out'ine. Then write a paragraph 
about each point. The following topics may sug- 
gest a subject ; but if you are interested in some other 
sort of work, write about that. 

1. Potting bulbs or plants for winter blooming. 

2. Planting bulbs for spring blooming in the 
garden. 

3. Fall planting of trees, shrubs, and vines. 

4. Cleaning up the yard and garden. 

5. How to raise a peach tree. 

6. Canning fruit. 

7. Making pickles. 

8. Covering tender plants for winter. 

9. Selling papers. 

10. Making a raft, a stone-boat, a sail-boat, a 
doll house, or a kite. 

SECTION Vn. POEM 
1. Introduction. 

Where is Mount Olympus? For what was it 
famous ? 

How many of the dwellers on Mount Olympus 
can you name ? 

Apollo was the beloved son of Zeus, or Jupiter. 
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He was one of the most powerful of the Olympians. 
In Greek mythology, he appears as god of the sun, 
as god of music and skilful player on the lyre, as in- 
structor of bards, as the guardian of flocks and herds, 
and as the god of medicine. What is a lyre? A 
bard was a poet who sang his own songs. 

There are many stories about Apollo which you 
will like to find and read. One of them tells how 
Zeus, in spite of his love for his son, once became 
angry with him, and condenmed him to work a 
whole year on the earth for a mortal, and how as a 
result he became herdsman for King Admetus. In 
this poem, Lowell tells how Apollo spent this year 
among men. 

2. Reading Lesson. 

The Shepherd op King Admetus 

There came a youth upon the earth, 

Some thousand years ago, 
Whose slender hands were nothing worth, 

Whether to plough, or reap, or sow. 

Upon an empty tortoise-shell 
He stretched some chords, and drew 

Music that made men's bosoms swell 
Fearless, or brimmed their eyes with dew. 

Then King Admetus, one who had 

Pure taste by right divine. 
Decreed his singing not too bad 

To hear between the cups of wine : 
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And so, well pleajsed with being soothed 

Into a sweet halfnsleep, 
Three times his kingly beard he smoothed, 

And made him viceroy o'er his sheep. 

His words were simple words enough, 

And yet he used them so, 
That what in other mouths was rough 

In his seemed musical and low. 

Men called him but a shiftless youth, 

In whom no good they saw ; 
And yet, unwittingly, in truth, 

They made his careless words their law. 

They knew not how he learned at all. 

For idly, hour by hour. 
He sat and watched the dead leaves fall. 

Or mused upon a common flower. 

It seemed the loveliness of things 

Did teach him all their use. 
For in mere weeds, and stones, and springs. 

He found a healing power profuse. 

Men granted that his speech was wise. 

But, when a glance they caught 
Of his slim grace and woman's eyes. 

They laughed and called him good-for-naught. 

Yet after he was dead and gone, 

And e'en his memory dim. 
Earth seemed more sweet to live upon. 

More full of love, because of him. 
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And day by day more holy grew 
Each spot where he had trod, 
Till after-poets only knew 
Their first-bom teacher as a god. 

— James Russell Lowell. 
3. Study Helps. 

(Numbers refer to stanzas.) 

1. Did this happen just a thousand years ago ? 
Did Lowell mean that the youth's hands were 

"nothing worth''? Who would be likely to think 
so? 

2. What did Apollo make of the tortoise-shell? 
What different feelings could he rouse with his 
music ? Think of another word for fearless. When 
is music used now to make men fearless ? 

3. In the days of King Admetus, kings had musi- 
cians to entertain them while they ate. What did 
the king say in praise of the youth's singing ? What 
do you think of this praise ? 

4. How did the music affect the king? The 
first part of the word viceroy means in place of, and 
the last means king. What does the whole word 
mean? 

5. How did Apollo show that he was a superior 
being ? How did his speech differ from that of 
common men ? 

6. What does shiftless mean? Why did men 
call Apollo shiftless? The second syllable in un- 
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wittingly means know. What does un mean ? What 
does the entire word mean? What is meant by 
"They made his careless words their law'' ? 

7. How did he learn ? Did he really sit idly ? 

8. What did he see first in things? What else 
did he find in them ? What does profuse mean ? 

The thought in this stanza has been likened to 
Shakespeare's thought, that if we have the poet's 
eye, we may find 

''Sermons in stones, 
Books in running brooks, 
And good in everything." 

9. Explain the feeling that men had towards 
the poet while he was on earth. What names did 
they give him ? 

10 and 11. Tell how his life affected the world 
after he was gone. 

4. Oral Composition. 

Tell the story in the poem as simply and clearly 
as you can. 

SECTION Vm. OCTOBER COLORING 
1. Preparation. 

Make as long a list as you can of colors. Write 
after each color names of objects in nature that have 
this color. 

Which do you like better, the landscape coloring 
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in June or in October? Perhaps you have not 
thought of this before. 

Think of some spot in your neighborhood from 
which you can get a pretty view. Before class time 
to morrow, visit this spot if possible. We will hope 
for one of our most beautiful October days. When 
you reach the spot, take a general view of the scene 
first and see what are the chief colors. Then notice 
carefully the coloring of different parts of the scene, 
— (1) atmosphere both overhead and nearer the 
horizon, (2) distant hills, (3) fields, (4) trees, vines, 
fruit, shrubs, and weeds. 

2. Oral Composition. 

Different pupils describe the scenes as they saw 
them. Others criticise and suggest additional points. 

3. Drawing or Written Composition. 

Make a picture with colored crayons or water 
colors of some bit of autumn coloring ; for example, 
a tree, a branch of brilliant leaves, a wall with vines 
growing on it. 

Or, if you prefer, write a description of the scene 
you have talked about in class. 

SECTION IX. ROBINSON CRUSOE 
1. Introduction. 

Most of you have heard or read part, at least, of 
the story of Robinson Crusoe. You know how, in 
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spite of the entreaties of his parents, he determined 
to become a sailor and see the world. You may know 
something of his early voyages, most of them full 
of hardship and suflfering. And you surely know 
how finally the vessel on which he was sailing was 
wrecked and he was cast ashore, the only survivor, 
on a barren and uninhabited island. 

For thirty years, we are told, he remained there ; 
and for nearly two himdred years children have 
loved to hear, to read, to tell, and to play the stories 
about the home he made and the life he Uved. 

After you have read the passage given here, try 
to find the book that tells of his experiences, and read 
others of the stories. You can then tell them to your 
classmates or to smaller children. 

2. Written Exercises. 

Make a list of the things you think you should need 
most if you were in Robinson Crusoe's position. As 
you read the following account, compare your list 
with the things that he took from the ship to the 
shore. 

3. Reading Lesson. 

I was wet, had no clothes to shift me, nor anything 
either to eat or drink, to comfort me; neither did I see 
any prospect before me but that of perishing with hunger, 
or being devoured by wild beasts. In a word, I had noth- 
ing about me but a knife, a tobacco-pipe, and a little 
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tobacco in a box. Night coming upon me, I began, with 
a heavy heart, to consider what would be my lot if there 
were any ravenous beasts in that country. All the remedy 
that offered to my thoughts, at that time, was to get up 
into a thick bushy tree, which grew near me, and where 
I resolved to sit all night, and consider the next day 
what death I should die, for as yet I saw no prospect of 
life. Being excessively fatigued, I fell fast asleep, and 
slept as comfortably as, I believe, few could have done 
in my condition. 

When I waked it was broad day, the weather clear, 
and the storm abated, but that which surprised me most 
was, that the ship was hfted off in the night from the 
sand where she lay, by the swelling of the tide, and was 
driven up almost as far as the rock where I had been so 
bruised by the wave dashing me against it. 

When I came down from my apartment in the tree, I 
looked about me again, for a time. But I was intent 
upon getting at the ship, where I hoped to find something 
for my present subsistence. 

A little after noon I foimd the sea very calm, and the 
tide ebbed so far out, that I could come within a quarter 
of a mile of the ship. I pulled off my clothes, for the 
weather was hot to extremity, and took to the water. 
When I came to the ship, I espied a small piece of rope, 
hanging down, and by the help of that rope got up into 
the forecastle of the ship. I found that all the ship's 
provisions were dry, and being well disposed to eat, I 
went to the bread-room, and filled my pockets with bis- 
cuit, and ate it as I went about other things. 

Now I wanted nothing but a boat, to furnish myself 
with many things which I foresaw would be very neces- 
sary to me. 
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We had several spare yards, and a spare topmast or 
two in the ship ; and I flung as many of them overboard 
as I could manage, tying every one with a rope, that 
they might not drive away. When this was done I went 
down the ship's side, and tied four of them together at 
both ends, as in the form of a raft, and laying two or 
three short pieces of plank upon them^ crossways, I found 
I could walk upon it very well, but that it was not able 
to bear any great weight. So I went to work, and with 
the carpenter's saw I cut a spare topmast into three 
lengths, and added them to my raft, with a great deal 
of labor and pains. 

My next care was what to load it with, but I was not 
long considering this. I first laid all the planks or boards 
upon it that I could get, and three of the seamen's chests, 
which I had broken open and emptied. The first of these 
I filled with bread, rice, three Dutch cheeses, five pieces 
of dried goat's flesh, and a little remainder of European 
com. I found several cases of bottles belonging to our 
skipper, in which were some cordial waters ; and, in all, 
about five or six gallons of arrack. These I stowed by 
themselves. While I was doing this, I found the tide 
began to flow, though very calm ; and I had the morti- 
fication to see my coat, shirt, and waistcoat, which I had 
left on shore upon the sand, swim away. As for my 
breeches, which were only linen, and open-kneed, I swam 
on board in them and my stockings. However, this put 
me upon rummaging for clothes, of which I found enough, 
but took no more than I wanted for present use, for I 
had other things which my eye was more upon. First, 
I needed tools to work with on shore, and it was after 
long searching that I found the carpenter's chest, which 
was indeed a very useful prize to me. 
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My next care was for some ammunition and arms. 
There were two very good fowling pieces in the great 
cabin, and two pistols. These I secured first, with some 
powder-horns, a small bag of shot, and two old rusty 
swords. I knew there were three barrels of powder in the 
ship, but knew not where our gunner had stowed them; 
but with much search I found them. 

Having found also besides the tools which were in the 
chest, two saws, an axe, and a hammer, I put to sea with 
my cargo. For a mile, or thereabouts, my raft went very 
well, only that I found it drive a little distant from the 
place where I had landed before. 

Then there appeared before me a little opening of the 
land. I found a strong current of the tide set into it; 
so I guided my raft as well as I could, to keep in the 
middle of the stream. 

But here I nearly suffered a second shipwreck, for my 
raft rau aground at one end of it upon a shoal, and not 
being aground at the other end, my cargo came near 
slipping off towards the end that was afloat. Holding 
up the chests with all my might, I stood in that manner 
near half an hour, in which time the rising of the water 
brought me a little more upon a level. A little after, 
the water still rising, my raft floated again, and I thrust 
her ofif. Then driving up higher, I at length found my- 
self in the mouth of a little river. I looked on both sides 
for a proper place to get to shore, and at length I spied 
a little cove on the right shore of the creek, to which, 
with great pain and difficulty, I guided my raft. Here 
there was a flat piece of ground, which I expected the 
water would flow over; and so it did. As soon as I 
found water enough, I thrust her upon that flat piece of 
ground, and there fastened or moored her, by sticking 
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my two oars into the ground — one on one side, near 
one end, and one on the other side, near the other end ; 
and thus I lay till the water ebbed away, and left my 
raft and all my cargo safe on shore. 

4. Word Studies. 

What does shift mean here ? In what different 
sense have you heard it used ? 

Ravenous, very hungry. 

What is the tide ? 

How did the fiood tide, or the " swelling of the 
tide " help Crusoe ? How did the ebb tide help him ? 

Make a list of the words in the lesson that name 
parts of the ship. Find out what parts they are. 

Make a list of five words in the lesson that you 
have never used. Write after each some more com- 
mon word that has about the same meaning. 

6. Oral Composition. 

Tell the story in class. These topics will help 
you. Use some of the words in the story that you 
have never used before. 

1. Crusoe's condition. 

2. How he spent the night. 

3. What happened to the ship in the night. 

4. Getting to the ship. 

5. Making the raft. 

6. Loading the raft. 

7. Getting the load to land. 
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SECTION X. COMPOSITION: THE PROTECTION OF 
BIRDS « 

Find out all you can about each topic in the fol- 
lowing outline. 

After talking the subject over in class, write a com- 
position following the outline. You will surely have 
several points under each topic. 

1. Reasons why birds are slaughtered. 

2. Why they should be protected. 

3. How they can be protected in different seasons. 



CHAPTER III 

SECTION I. PICTURE 




The Balloon. 
194 



Dupr£. 
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1. Study of the Picture. 

Which do you notice first in looking at the picture, 
the balloon or the persons ? AiVhat work have the 
people been doing? Are they thinking of it now? 
Do you think that Workers in a Hayfield would be as 
good a name for the picture as the one the painter 
gave it ? Give a reason for your answer. 

How do the workers show that they are interested 
in the balloon ? 

What season of the year is it ? How do you know ? 
What time of day is it ? AiVhy do you think so ? 

AiVhat things are pleasant about working in a 
field of new-mown hay ? Do these workers look as 
if they were strong and healthy? 

Do you think you should like to sail above the 
earth in a balloon? Do you imagine these hay- 
makers are wishing they could change places with 
the persons in the car of the balloon ? 

2. Written Composition. 

Describe the picture. You may tell these things : 

Who the persons are. 
. What they have been doing and how they have 
enjoyed their work. 

How they happened to see the balloon. 

What they did when they saw it. 

How it looked to them. 

How it made them feel. 
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3. Oral Composition. 

Talk for two or three minutes about one of these 
subjects : 

My first toy balloon. 

The first real balloon I ever saw. 

A balloon. Try to have a picture to illustrate 
your description. 

One of the newer sorts of airships. Have a dia- 
gram or picture if you can. If you prefer, give an 
account of the Wright brothers or some other air- 
man. 

SECTION n. QUOTATIONS 

1. Divided Quotations. Review. 

In the following passage, the quotation marks are 
omitted. Find every quotation. Read the passage, 
omitting all explanations that are not parts of quo- 
tations. 

Is this an inn for fishermen? Robin asked of the 
serving-girl. 

It's a house, said she, and I'll ask the dame if it's an 
inn. She wants things the way she wants them, the. 
dame does, and it's an inn if she says it is ; so oflF she ran 
to find her mistress. 

Soon the dame herself came to the door. 

Who are you ? she asked Robin. 

I'm but a fisher lad, said he, and I'm looking for an inn. 

What's your name ? 
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Simon is a good name for a fisherman, and no one 
that I know is using it, so I'll just be Simon of the Sea. 

That's the strangest name that I ever heard. Of the 
sea I know nothing about, but I'll call you Simon. I 
suppose you've come to get a place to work at an inn. 
What can you do, Simon? 

Now this Simon of the Sea was not really sure he could 
do anything but shoot deer, so he thought it was best to 
look as wise as possible and say, I will do whatever you 
tell me to. 

Can you keep a basket full ? queried the dame. 

Of venison ? asked Robin, cheerfully. 

The man's daft, said the dame, and she added. No, 
stupid, of firewood. 

I think mayhap I could, said Robin, meekly. 

I'll take you said the dame, promptly ; I'll pay you five 
shillings a month and your keep. 

You should have found four divided quotations 
in the passage. 

Copy the passage and put in the quotation marks. 

2. Quotations within Quotations. 

How much of the paragraph beginning "That's 
the strangest name that I ever heard'' did you en- 
close in quotation marks? Who said it? What 
words did the dame quote from Simon's last speech ? 

In the book from which this passage is taken, these 
words are enclosed in single quotation marks ; thus, 
'Of the sea/ to show that they are a quotation 
within a quotation. Show this in the copy that you 
have just made. 
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3. Rule. 

A quotation within a quotation should be enclosed in singU 
quotation marks. 

4. Question Marks with Quotation Marks. 

What quotation do you find in the first paragraph 
of the story? Is the quotation a question? The 
quotation marks, you see, should come after the 
question mark. 

Read the quotation in this sentence: Who said, 
" Haste makes waste '' ? 

Is the quotation a question ? AiVhat is the ques- 
tion here? Why doesn't the question mark come 
within the quotation marks ? 

6. Rule. 

If a quotation is a question, the question mark should 
come within the quotation marks. If the whole sentence is 
a question, but the quotation at the end is not, the question 
mark shotUd come after the quotation marks. 

6. Exercise. 

Copy these passages, putting in the quotation 
marks that are needed. 

1. What in the world, my little fellow, cried Hercules, 
may you be ? 

I am your enemy, answered the valiant Pygmy, in his 
mightiest squeak. You have slain the enormous Antaeus, 
our brother, and we are determined to put you to death 
For my own part, I challenge you to instant battle. 
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Upon my word, cried Hercules, I thought I had seen 
wonder? before to-day. But here on the palm of my hand 
stands a wonder that outdoes them all ! Your body, 
my little friend, is about the size of an ordinary man's 
finger. Pray, how big may your soul be ? 

As big as your own, said the Pygmy. 

2. Do you see the man who is crying. Hot cross buns 
for sale? 



SECTION m. POEM 
1. Preparation. 

Tell what you know or can find out about the little 
country called Holland. 

The name Holland has been said to mean Hollow- 
land. Is this a good name for the country? 

What is a dike ? Do you know of any part of the 
United States that is protected from overflow by 
dikes, or levees, as they are sometimes called ? 

What happens when a small hole, or break, comes 
in a dike ? Have you ever heard of breaks in the 
levee along the Mississippi River? How soon 
should a break be closed ? 

This poem tells of the brave act of a little boy 
named Peter, who lived in Holland. 

As you read the poem the first time, try chiefly to 
get the story. 

Who is your favorite hero ? Compare little Peter 
with him. 
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2. Reading Lesson. 

The Leak in the Dike 

The good dame looked from her cottage 

At the close of the pleasant day, 
And cheerily called to her little son 

Outside the door at play : 
"Come, Peter, come ! I want you to go, 

While there is light to see, 
To the hut of the blind old man who lives 

Across the dike, for me ; 
And take these cakes I made for him — 

They are hot and smoking yet ; 
You have time enough to go and come 

Before the sun is set/' 

Then the good-wife turned to her labor 

Humming a simple song, 
And thought of her husband, working hard 

At the sluices all day long ; 
And set the turf a-blazing. 

And brought the coarse black bread ; 
That he might find a fire at night, 

And find the table spread. 

And Peter left the brother. 

With whom all day he had played. 
And the sister who had watched their sports 

In the willow's tender shade ; 
And told them they'd see him back before 

They saw a star in sight, 
Though he wouldn't be afraid to go 

In the very darkest night ! 
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For he was a brave, bright fellow, 

With eye and conscience clear ; 
He could do whatever a boy might do, 

And he had not learned to fear. 
Why, he wouldn't have robbed a bird's nest, 

Nor brought a stork to harm, 
Though never a law in Holland 

Had stood to stay his ann ! 

And now, with his face all glowing, 

And eyes as bright as the day, 
With the thoughts of his pleasant errand, 

He trudged along the way ; 
And soon his joyous prattle 

Made glad a lonesome place — 
Alas ! if only the blind old man 

Could have seen that happy face ! 
Yet he somehow caught the brightness 

Which his voice and presence lent ; 
And he felt the sunshine come and go 

As Peter came and went. 

And now, as the day was sinking. 

And the winds began to rise, 
The mother looked from her door again, 

Shading her anxious eyes ; 
And saw the shadows deepen 

And birds to their homes come back. 
But never a sign of Peter 

Along the level track. 
But she said : "He will come at morning, 

So I need not fret or grieve — 
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Though it isn't like my boy at all 
To stay without my leave.'' 

But where was the child delaying ? 

On the homeward way was he, 
And across the dike while the sun was up 

An hour above the sea. 
He was stoppirig now to gather flowers, 

Now listening to the sound. 
As the angry waters dashed themselves 

Against their narrow bound. 
"Ah ! well for us," said Peter, 

"That the gates are good and strong. 
And my father tends them carefully. 

Or they would not hold you long ! 
You're a wicked sea," said Peter ; 

"I know why you fret and chafe ; 
You would like to spoil our lands and homes ; 

But our sluices keep you safe !" 

But hark ! Through the noise of waters 

Comes a low, clear, trickling sound ; 
And the child's face pales with terror, 

And his blossoms drop to the ground. 
He is up the bank in a moment, 

And, stealing through the sand. 
He sees a stream not yet so large 

As his slender, childish hand. 
'Tis a leak in the dike ! He is but a boy, 

Unused to fearful scenes ; 
But, young as he is, he has learned to know. 

The dreadful thing that means. 
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A leak in the dike ! The stoutest heart 

Grows faint that cry to hear, 
And the bravest man in all the land 

Turns white with mortal fear. 
For he knows the smallest leak may grow 

To a flood in a single night ; 
And he knows the strength of the cruel sea 

When loosed in its angry might. 

And the boy ! He has seen the danger, 

Andj shouting a wild alarm, 
He forces back the weight of the sea 

With the strength of his single arm ! 
He listens for the joyful soimd 

Of a footstep passing nigh ; 
And lays his ear to the ground, to catch 

The answer to his cry. 
And he hears the rough winds blowing, 

And the waters rise and fall. 
But never an answer comes to him, 

Save the echo of his call. 
He sees no hope, no succor. 

His feeble voice is lost ; 
Yet what shall he do but watch and wait, 

Though he perish at his post ! 

So, faintly calling and crying 

Till the sun is under the sea ; 
Crying and moaning till the stars 

Come out for company ; 
He thinks of his brother and sister. 

Asleep in their safe warm bed j 
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He thinks of his father and mother, 
Of himself as dying — and dead ; 

And of how, when the night is over. 
They must come and find him at last : 

But he never thinks he can leave the place 
Where duty holds him fast. 

The good dame in the cottage 

Is up and astir with the light. 
For the thought of her little Peter 

Has been with her all night. 
And now she watches the pathway. 

As yester eve she had done ; 
But what does she see so strange and black 

Against the rising sun ? 
Her neighbors are bearing between them 

Something straight to her door ; 
Her child is coming home, but not 

As he ever came before ! 

"He is dead !" she cries ; "my darling !" 

And the startled father hears. 
And comes and looks the way she looks, 

And fears the thing she fears : 
Till a glad shout from the bearers 

Thrills the stricken man and wife — 
''Give thanks, for your son has saved our land, 

And God has saved his life !'' 
So, there in the morning sunshine 

They knelt about the boy ; 
And every head was bared and bent 

In tearful, reverent joy. 
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'Tis many a year since then ; but still, 

When the sea roars like a flood, 
Their boys are taught what a boy can do 

Who is brave and true and good. 
For every man in that country 

Takes his son by the hand. 
And tells him of little Peter, 

Whose courage saved the land. 

They have many a valiant hero, 

Remembered through the years : 
But never one whose name so oft 

Is named with loving tears. 
And his deed shall be sung by the cradle, 

And told to the child on the knee, 
So long as the dikes of Holland 

Divide the land Jrom the sea ! 

— Phobbe Caby. 

3. Oral Composition. 

Be ready to stand before the class and tell the story 
in a short and simple form. Leave out anything 
that is not necessary to the story. If your class- 
mates think you have not got the facts just right, 
settle the dispute by referring to the poem. 

4. Word Studies. 

(The numbers refer to stanzas.) 

1. Cheerily. Find other words that have nearly 
the same meaning. Do you think of any as good fcr 
this place ? 
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Hut. Make a list of names of small houses. Does 
any of them give just the same picture as this one ? 

2. A sluice is a stream flowing through a gate 
that can be closed to keep the water out. What 
did Peter's father do at the sluices ? 

What is turf? Did you ever see any that would 
make good fuel ? 

3. Why is the willow's shade called tender? 

4. Try other words in place of these: trudged, 
joyous, prattle, lent. 

5. Fret. Does the word mean the same here that 
it does in the next stanza? 

7. Unused. What does the first syllable mean? 
Might. What is a mighty man? What does 

might mean here ? 

8. Try other words in the place of these : save, 
succor, perish. 

12. Think of synonyms for courage. The first line 
of the next stanza may help you to think of one. 

5. Memory Work. 

Learn the last stanza of the poem. 
Learn these lines : 

"The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring." 

6. Written Composition. 

Write one paragraph teUing how Peter showed 
that he was brave and daring. 
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Write another paragraph showing that he was 
tender and loving. 

SECTION IV. IN, INTO 

Notice the meaning of the little words in and into 
in these sentences : 

A strange dog came into the schoolroom. 

He walked about in it, making friends with the children. 

1. Rules. 

Use in when you are thinking of something's being within, 
or inside, a place. 

Use into when you are thinking of movement from without 
to within. 

2. Exercise. 

Fill each blank with in or into: 

1. They are playing the garden. 

2. The hunter went the grain field. 

3. I put the puppy the basket the shed. 

4. The dog jumped the water and swam about 

— it. 

5. Will you walk my parlor ? 

6. Carry the milk the house. 

7. Play the yard. 

8. Throw the wood the shed. 

9. "I have you fast my fortress. 

And will not let you depart, 

But put you down my dungeon 

the roxmd-tower of my heart." 
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SECTION V. MOST, ALMOST 

Most means greatest in degree or number; thus, 
This is a most interesting story. Most people like 
this. 

Almost means nearly; thus, / am almost ready. 

Fill each blank with most or almost: 

1. She is sick. 

2. This is the discouraging thing I have heard. 

3. boys enjoy active sports. 

4. all boys enjoy active sports. 

5. He is too generous. 

6. days find me in my office. 

7. I am in my oflSce every day. 

8. She has finished her work. 

SECTION VI. POEM 
1. Preparatory Conversation. 

Certain stones are called precious stones. How 
many of these stones do you know the color of: 
ruby, sapphire, emerald, onyx, diamond, amethyst? 

Have you ever noticed the colors of any of these 
stones in pebbles ? Examine a handful, if you can, 
and see what colors you fiind in them. 

What are precious stones used for ? Do you know 
any other names that are given to them ? 

What is done to stones before they are put into 
jewelry? Why is this work done? A workman 
who cuts and polishes precious stones is called a 
lapidary. 
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Where can pebbles be found in large numbers? 
How large are they ? What shapes are they ? Are 
they smooth or rough ? 

What has cut them down and polished them? 
How long do you suppose it has taken ? This ex- 
periment will show how the work is done : Put a few 
broken sharp-cornered pieces of stone into a bottle 
and cover with water. Then take turns shaking the 
bottle vigorously. The water will become muddy. 
Do you see why ? How will the stones change if the 
shaking is kept up ? ^ 

Have you ever noticed which pebbles are more 
nearly like marbles in shape, those that come from 
streams or from lakes? Can you see why there 
should be a difference ? 

2. Reading Lesson. 

Pebbles* 

Out of a pellucid brook 
Pebbles round and smooth I took ; 
Like a jewel, every one 
Caught a color from the sun, — 
Ruby red and sapphire blue. 
Emerald and onyx, too, 

1 For further information about pebbles see Number Five of 
the Illinois Series of Nature Study and Agricultural Leaflets, writ- 
ten by Alice Jean Patterson and Lora M. Dexheimer, and pub- 
lished by John O. Coulter, Bloomington, Illinois. 

* Published by special arrangement with the Houghton MiflBin 
Company. 
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Diamond and amethyst, 

Not a precious stone I missed ; 

Gems I held from every land 

In the hollow of my hand, 

Workman Water these had made ; 

Patiently through sun and shade 

With the ripples of the rill. 

He had polished them, until. 

Smooth, symmetrical, and bright. 

Each one, sparkling in the light. 

Showed within its burning heart 

All the lapidary's art ; 

And the brook seemed thus to sing : 

Patience conquers everything. 

— W. D. Sherman. 

3. Questions on the Poem. 

The first syllable of the word pellucid means 
through, and the second part means light A pellucid 
brook, you see, is one that lets the light through. 
Can you think of another word to describe such a 
brook ? 

What two other names are used for precious stones 
in the poem ? 

Did the poet really mean that he held gems from 
every land in the hollow of his hand ? Where had 
the pebbles come from ? What were they when they 
started on their journey ? Why is the stream called 
Workman Water ? 

How many reasons are there for beginning work- 
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man with a capital letter ? Why does water begin 
with a capital ? 

What are the "ripples of the rill" ? 

Tell this in your own words : 

"Each one, sparkling in the light, 
Showed within its burning heart 
All the lapidary's art." 

What had the patience of the brook conquered ? 

4. Memory Work. 

Copy the poem. Notice which lines rhyme. Do 
you find a poor rhyme ? Learn the poem. 

SECTION Vn. WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Write a short composition about one of these 
subjects : 

1. The travels of a pebble. 

If you remember Tennyson's poem The Brook, it 
may help you to imagine some of the adventures of 
the pebble. 

2. My first piece of jewelry. 

3. When we gathered pebbles. 

4. WTiat I know about precious stones. Tell about 
several kinds, using these topics : appearance, value, 
chief sources, the work of obtaining them and pre- 
paring them for use. 
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SECTION Vm. THE STORY OF JESS^ 

1. Reading Lesson. 

[Mr. Jones, a minister who lives in Chicago, once had 
some money given him. He was to buy a horse with the 
money, so that he might take long rides during his sum- 
mer vacations. In this lesson and one other you are to 
read part of the pleasant story he has told of the friend- 
ship between him and the little horse that came to him 
through this gift of friends.] 

What solemn weeks were those in which I went jockey- 
ing from stable to stable, from one auction sale to 
another; how attentive the dealers became, how ready 
they were to serve. At almost any hour of the day a 
saddle-horse might be seen in front of my study door, a 
horse sent round by some dealer, '* thinking I might like 
him." Questions of color, size, and gait became absorb- 
ing ones. There were several which my judgment ap- 
proved. But eariy in the quest a six-year-old mare, a 
little xmder-sized, but alert, clean-limbed, supple, and 
nervous, though of the gentle and cosseting kind, had 
captured my heart. I tried to choose some one of the 
other horses, because this one was too expensive, too 
spirited; in short, too much to my liking. From the 
first, though greatly excited to find herself in the noise 
of a great city, at the end of the alarming torture of a 
railroad ride, she seemed to confide in me. The trial 
rides were very promising, and after three weeks the proud, 
timid, alert little creature was mine. In memory of an 

* From Bits of Wayside Gospel, Used by special arrangement 
with the Macmillan Company. 
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earlier love, a favorite of the farm home, I named her 
Jess. 

In two days, Jess and I started out on our first tramp. 
We soon understood each other. I think the affection 
was mutual. We had not been on the road three hours 
before I discovered she had adopted me as I had her. 
We rested each other often by my breaking the ride with 
long walks. I found that she needed no leading strings ; 
faithful as a dog, she followed wherever I went. Hun- 
dreds of miles, during the four years of our sununer com- 
panionship, she followed me without word or bridle. 
Often in my musings I would forget all about my silent 
companion; suddenly recalling myself, I would look 
aroimd, wondering whether she had resented the neglect 
and abandoned me; but always she was close at hand. 
Sometimes she, too, would be lost in revery, would 
forget her surroundings, and would be foxmd dreaming 
along, four, five, or more rods behind. Sometimes an 
occasional bush or bough would cause her to turn and 
reach for a mouthful. But when I stopped, she would 
quicken her step, hasten to me, and place her head on 
my shoulder in gentle reconciliation. Jess had a timid 
nature : she was often afraid, but she seldom lost her self- 
control while on the road and was always strengthened by 
.my presence. 

In the coxmtry the big boulders by the roadside were 
always uncanny monstrosities to her, but she never 
doubted my wisdom when driving or riding, and always 
trusted my leading when walking. It was touching to 
see her desire to be close to me when in the neighborhood 
of these terrifying objects. When the rocks were very 
big and the road was very rough, she would press me 
hard, as if beseeching me to mount her that we might 
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become a six-limbed centaur, able to cope with what- 
ever goblins might spring up. It was safer thus, she must 
have thought. I shall never forget how she showed her 
trust when we first crossed the Blue Mounds. I made 
the ascent on foot, thinking of her comfort. The road is 
neither very difficult nor very rugged, and in an hour I 
was at the top. But, to my surprise, I foimd that the 
poor creature to whom I had given no thought, no word 
or touch of sympathy, was with me on the summit, drip- 
ping with sweat and trembling with excitement. It was 
a cool afternoon, but there was not a dry hair on her. 
What had been an exhilaration to me had been an intense 
excitement to my faithful friend. How welcome was my 
word and how comforting was my touch! The descent 
was through the wooded density of the west face as the 
ascent had been over the rocky nakedness of the east. 
My heart is moved at this hour when I think of the 
comfort I was able to give that sensitive creature by 
simply carrying the bridle rein on my arm as we 
descended. 

Jess was obedient, but not because she had no will to 
subdue. She had a strong head, and she knew as well 
as any horse of character what it was to take the "bit 
in her teeth"; and a few times in our intercourse it 
came to a clear question of strength as to whether the 
one who held the reins or the one who held the bit should 
win. In our travelling I think we both found much 
amusement in trying to discover one another's will ; and 
now as I look back on that silent companionship, it gives 
me great pleasure to think how often I was able to re- 
spect her will. How many a time, as we jogged along, 
did she halt at the cross-roads for some hint with knee 
or bridle rein, or some slight bend of the body as tg 
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which of two roads we should take'; and many times also 
did we come to the parting of the ways at which Jess had 
a decided opinion as to the proper way to go, and great 
was my pleasure when I could respect her pleasure in the 
matter. 

Jess was more highly civilized than I was, at least in 
the months of July and August. Of two roads, she always 
preferred the one that led into the haimts of human 
nature, while I preferred the shady glens of nature. She 
preferred a well-graded highway; I loved the winding 
low paths and the grass-grown by-ways. Jess was always 
cheered by the sight of a village, and her spirits came up 
when once within the limits of a town. In the coxmtry 
she took the easy and natural trot ; but once in the town 
she would always take the purely artificial "single-foot." 

Jess early learned the meaning of the windmill in our 
western landscape, and half a mile away I have known 
her to quicken her pace with the prospect of the cooling 
draught suggested by the distant object that, like a great 
butterfly, opened its wings to the smnmer breeze. Dis- 
appointed was she if the gate was closed, but she would 
promptly try to take the position which would enable 
her rider to open the gate without dismounting. It was 
a long time before she connected the clattering of the 
wheel above with the cooling draught in the trough 
below, but she finally understood and would wait when 
necessary, with fear and trembling, the starting of the 
mill. She always felt like running away, but she never 
quite did; and when the water came she would cau- 
tiously but gratefully venture to drink. But I am sure 
she was always thankful when the pumping had been 
done before she arrived. 

— Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
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2. Study Helps. 

Was the choice of a horse an important matter 
to the minister ? 

What kind of weeks does he call the time he spent 
in the search ? 

What is a jockey? What question about each 
horse had to be thought about carefully ? 

Why did he try to choose another horse after he 
had found one he liked ? Did you ever feel that you 
ought not to have a thing just because you wanted 
it so much ? 

What do these words mean : "the affection was 
mutual"? 

MusingSj deep thought. 

Resented, being angry at. 

Abandoned me, given me up. 

Revery, deep thought. 

Reconciliation, making up. 

Uncanny, mysterious. 

Monstrosities, monsters. 

Beseeching, begging. 

What is a centaur? What one have you read 
about ? 

Why was Jess dripping with sweat when she 
reached the top of Blue Mounds ? 

Exhilarating, pleasantly exciting. 

Explain ''She had a strong head." 

Explain ''I was able to respect her will." 
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How could Mr. Jones make Jess know which road 
he wished to take ? 

Why does Mr. Jones say, "Jess was more highly 
civilized than I was" ? 

What sort of gait is the "single-foot" ? 

Artificial is the opposite of natural. Did you 
know that horses had to be taught the " single-foot " ? 

The writer says that the windmill suggested water 
to Jess. What did he mean ? 

What did Jess not imderstand at first about the 
windmill? 

3. Word Studies. 

Find at least ten words that are used to describe 
Jess. Write them down. How many of these can 
you explain ? Look in the dictionary for help about 
the others. 

Make as long a list of horse gaits as you can. 
Under what conditions is each a good gait? Try 
to find which ones are natural and which are artificial. 

4. Oral Composition. 

Describe a horse that you should like to own. 
Think what things you ought to tell about it in order 
to make your hearers feel acquainted with the horse. 
Write down this list of topics, then arrange them in 
good order. You may use the paper to refer to 
when you are talking, if you wish. 
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6. Spelling Lesson. 

Learn to spell and define these words. Write 
sentences containing them. 

gait gate bridle ascent 

walks bough bow shoulder 

boulder touch grateful neighborhood 

SECTION IX. COMPOSITION 

How a boy or a giri can help about a Thanksgiving 
celebration. 

Think of something that you can do, and tell just 
how you have done it or will do it. 

Suggested Topics. 

1. Gathering evergreen boughs, leaves, or wild 
grasses for decoration. 

2. Arranging the decorations for the house or for 
the table. 

3. Making the pie, or the pudding, or the candy. 

4. Gathering and preparing the nuts. 

5. Setting the table. 

6. Making the cranberry sauce. 

7. Making place cards. 

8. Raising the turkey or the chicken. ^ 

9. Raising some vegetable. 

10, Earning money for the candy. 
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SECTION X. WORD FORMS ^ 
1. Review. 

Choose between the words in parentheses. 

1. You well, (did, done) 

2. Have you what you promised to do ? (did, 

done) 

3. Have you the man ? (saw, seen) 

4. I him yesterday, (saw, seen) 

5. Mary said she^;; the new neighbors, (saw, 

seen) 

6. Has Alice the letter ? (wrote, written) 

7. Henry had to inquire before the letter came. 

(wrote, written) 

8. Have you to her about it ? (spoke, spoken) 

9. I wish you had to me before, (spoke, 

spoken) 

10. Bluebirds have already . (come, came) 

11. They ten days ago. (come, came) 

12. Have the new books for the library yet? 

(come, came) 

After you are sure your sentences are right, read 
them several times. 
Write full answers to these questions: 

1. When did you see Mary? (I saw her yesterday.) 

2. Have you seen the children ? 

3. When did you see my book ? 

4. Has your mother seen the picture ? 

5. Had you seen the threatening clouds before the 
wind began to blow ? 
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. 6. What did you see at the circus ? 

7. Have you done the work ? 

8. When did you do it ? 

9. Has she done the work well ? 

10. Have you written your composition ? 

11. Who has written the best composition? 

12. Have you spoken to Mary about the party ? 

13. Who has spoken to the new pupil ? 

14. Have the children come ? 

15. Who has come to the party ? 

16. When did you come ? 

17. When did the wrens come this year ? 

2. Discovering a Rule. 

Exercise. What time is spoken of in each sen- 
tence ? Notice which word, run or ran, is not used 
with have, has, or had. Read the sentences several 
times. 

1. I ran to the house. 

2. Mary and Alice ran to the bam. 

3. The dog ran to his master. 

4. I thought John ran home. 

5. He has run for the doctor. 

6. You have run too much to-day. 

7. I thought he had run for help. 

8. I saw him when he ran by. 

9. The clock has run well since it was cleaned. 
10. I think that horse ran in the races last fall. 

3. Rule. 

To express past time use run with have, has^ or had, and 
use ran without one of these words. 
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Exercise. Fill each blank with run or ran: 

1. He to town in five minutes. 

2. He has to the store for some thread. 

3. Have you ever that machine ? 

4. Yes, I it when father was sick. 

5. John and Henry a race yesterday. 

6. I thought the water had out of the pipe. 

7. Which of the boys faster ? 

8. I feared the baby had away. 

When you are sure your sentences are right, read 
them several times. 



CHAPTER IV 

SECTION I. WRITTEN COMPOSITION: HOW MARY OR 
JOHN EARNED ONE DOLLAR 

Remember to stick to the subject. Some members 
of a sixth grade class who once wrote upon this sub- 
ject told more about spending the money than about 
earning it. You may write a little introduction 
telling what the boy or girl wanted the money for, 
and a short conclusion telling of the pleasure it gave ; 
but the main part of your composition must be about 
the earning of the money. Put in the little things, 
or details, that make the story interesting ; but be 
sure that each detail has something to do with your 
subject. 

SECTION n. STOP, STAY 

Stop means to cease from action, to halt. It does 
not mean to remain, to stay. We should not say. 
He stops at the hotel, but. He lives or stays there. 

Fill each blank with stop, stopped, stay, or stayed. 

1 . We at the spring to drink, but did not long. 

2. She at my house two days. 

3. when you reach the corner. 

4. I will with you as long as you need me. 

5. Do not away long. 

6. We in front of the largest hotel in town, but 

decided to at a smaller one. 

222 
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SECTION m. TO, AT 

1. Discovering a Rule. 

See if you can tell from these sentences when to 
should be used and when at is the right word. Write 
the rule that you discover. 

1 . John walked to school in fifteen minutes. 

2. John was at school when I went to see him. 

3. I will go to the game if the day is pleasant. 

4. Mary is 'at the Ubrary, I think. 

2. Exercise. 

Copy these sentences and fill each blank with to 
or at. Remember not to use to unless you are think- 
ing of a stopping place. Notice which word you can 
sometimes use in in place of. 

1. Mrs. Brown was church when the news came. 

2. When were you St. Paul ? 

3. The birds flew their nests when the clouds 

grew dark. 

4. I think you were school when I telephoned. 

5. Mary was not home when I called. 

6. He walked town and back in an hour. 

7. He was my house yesterday. 

8. Was John school yesterday ? 

' SECTION IV. ORAL COMPOSITION 

Each pupil give directions for going to some spot. 

The other children may decide (1) whether any 

necessary fact has been omitted, (2) whether any- 
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thing unnecessary has been told, (3) whether the 
statements are clearly worded. 

Finally the class may decide who has given the 
clearest directions. 

These topics may be used for similar exercises. 

1. How to draw some design. 

2. How to tie a knot. 

3. How to fold a paper napkin. 

SECTION V. WRITTEN COMPOSITION: THE WATER 
WE DRINK AT SCHOOL 

Leam all you can about each of the topics in the 
following outline, discuss in class what you have 
learned, then write a composition, following the 
outline. 

1. The source of our water supply. (Dug well, 
driven well, spring, lake, river.) 

2. How the water is brought from the source to the 
schoolhouse. 

3. What precautions are taken or should be taken 
to have it pure. 

SECTION VI. WORD FORMS. REVIEW OF LIE, LAY, 
SIT, SET, RISE, RAISE 

1. Review. 

Remember that the words lie, lies, lay, lying, and 
lain refer to being in a certain position, while the 
words lay, lays, laid, and laying refer to putting into 
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that position. The word lay is in both groups. 
When it refers to being in a certain position, it ex- 
presses past time. When it refers to putting into 
that position, it expresses present time or any time. 

2. Exercise. 

Fill each blank with one of these words : 

1. The mother down herself when she the 

child down. 

2. It has there ever since two o'clock. 

3. She is the apples in a row. 

4. They are in a row. 

5. the flowers on the table. 

6. The cat here then. 

7. The book will here till you pick it up. 

8. down, Rover. 

9. The dog by the fire every night. 

10. He is there now. 

11. the book here. 

12. I now the book here. 

13. I have the book here. 

14. She has the book here. 

15. You have the book here. 

16. She has the apples in a row. 

17. The dog by the fire all night. 

18. He must have there all night. 

19. Let the book where it is. 

20. She the child on the bed at six o'clock. 

21. Don't down until after supper. 

22. The wounded men where they fell. 

23. They are papers over the plants. 
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24. down and sleep. 

25. I have down an hour. 

26. Rover likes to by the fire. 

27. Do down and rest awhile. 

3. Exercise. 

Write questions whose answers call for the use 
of some of these words. 

4. Review. 

Remember that sit, sat, and sitting refer to being 
in a certain position. 

Set and setting refer to putting into that position. 
They are also used in speaking of the sun and moon. 
They then mean to sink or settle. 

6. Exercise. 

Fill blanks in the following sentences : 

1. here and rest. 

2. She here an hour. 

3. the lamp on the table. 

4. She is a hen. 

5. The hen is . 

6. The sun at six o'clock now. 

7. I will with you for an hour. 

8. I have the pitcher in the ice-box. 

9. Please here until I call your friend. 

10. I am by the ocean. 

11. She is some plants out. 
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6. Exercise. 

Write questions whose answers call for some of 
these words. 

7. Rise, Raise. 

I rise from my chair, but I raise a window. Ex- 
plain the difference in the meaning of rise and raise. 

Which of the following forms do you think belong 
with rise and which with raise; rose, raised, rising , 
risen, raising? 

Fill blanks with the words just explained : 

1. The moon at seven o'clock. 

2. He the window after the storm. 

3. Bread quickly in warm weather. 

4. The price of potatoes has . 

5. He his kite and the kite . 



6. They are the roof of the house. 

7. The sun has . 

8. The bread has not enough. 

9. The cost of living has since then. 

10. He suddenly and went to the door. 

8. Rule. 

Rise, rose, rising, and risen refer to moving from a lower 
position to a higher. 

Riiise, raised, and raising refer to causing to rise. 

9. Exercise. 

Write sentences using these words. 
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SECTION Vn. POEM 
1. Reading Lesson. 
Read the following poem, using the study helps 

as you read. 

Christmas 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light : 

The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly djdng cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life. 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood. 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right. 
Ring in the common love of good. 
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Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

— Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

2. Study. 

1. Did you ever "watch the old year out" ? Did 
the bells ring at twelve o'clock ? Can you see the 
wild sky, the flying cloud, and the frosty light ; and 
can you hear the wild bells ? 

2. Did Tennyson wish to have all "the old" rung 
out ? Think of this as you read the other stanzas. 

3. Fevd, hard feeling and bitter quarrelling. Re- 
dress, setting right what is wrong. 

4. The first line means. Let people stop working 
for things which it is no longer necessary to work for. 

Has "party strife" been rung out of the United 
States yet ? 

5. What does want mean here ? Coldness here 
means lack of interest in the good that needs to be 
done. What is a minstrel ? 

6. What is pride? What is pride in place ? Pride 
in blood? What is false pride! Is any kind of 
pride good ? 
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Slander is made from an old word that means the 
spring of a trap, the stick on which the bait is placed. 
Is its present meaning connected with the old? 
Civic slander means slander connected with politics. 

7. What diseases are scientists now trying to 
"ring out''? 

The "lust of gold " is a very great desire for money. 
Why is it "narrowing" ? 
What is being done now to prevent wars ? 

8. Make a list of synonyms for valiant. 

The last line says all that has been said before. 
Christ taught that all men are brothers. Read the 
poem again and see that this is what Tennyson 
wanted people to feel. 

3. Memory Work. 

Select four stanzas to copy and learn. Notice 
which lines in each stanza rhyme. 

4. Written Exercise. 

Tennyson calls his poem mournful. Perhaps it 
is a little sad, because it tells only of the things that 
the writer wanted to have rung out of the world or 
brought into it. Think of some things that you do 
not want to lose from the world. 

Write at least three sentences, and tell in each 
one thing that you want to have kept in the world 
during the coming year. 
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SECTION Vm. BUSINESS LETTERS 
1. Matters of Form. 

Business letters should be correct in every matter 
of form. Read the following directions carefully : 

Margin. Leave a free margin at the left. The 
width should be about half an inch for note paper 
(paper five by eight inches or less) and an inch for 
letter paper (paper about eight by ten inches). 

The heading should be written in the upper right- 
hand comer. It should give (1) the state and post- 
office town of the writer, (2) the street and street 
number, or the number of the rural route if the 
writer's home has free delivery service, and (3) the 
date. Abbreviations are permitted in a date. The 
heading may be written in two or three lines accord- 
ing to the length, thus : 

1. Little Valley, New York, 

Sept. 20, 1912. 

2. R. F. D. No. 4, Normal, III., 

Sept. 20, 1912. 

3. 81 Arthur Ave. S. E. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 
Sept. 20, 1912. 

Notice the use of commas and periods. Copy 
the headings. 
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The address should be written at the left and below 
the heading. It should contain the full name and 
post-office address of the person or firm to whom the 
letter is written. The title Esq. is much less used 
than formerly. If it is used, any other title, as Afr., 
should be omitted. 

The salviation should be formal. When the letter 
is written to one person, these are proper forms: 
Dear Sir, Dear Madam. When it is written to more 
than one, these forms are used : Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Dear Sirs. 

In business letters to persons with whom you have 
a slight acquaintance or whom you have heard of 
through friends, less formal salutations are pleasantly 
courteous and entirely proper. These forms are 
commonly used: My dear Mrs. Brown, My dear 
Miss Jones, My dear Mr. Allen. 

The salutation should be followed by a colon or a 
colon and dash. 

Copy these addresses and salutations : 

Mr. Albert C. White, 
724 Pme Street, 
Portland, Ore. 
Dear Sir: 

Miss Eleanor Hampton, 
4542 N. Hermitage Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 
Dear Madam: 
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Allyn and Bacon, 
172 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: 

The De Laval Separator Company, 
165-167 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

Mrs. J. A. Thompson, 

R. R. No. 3, Lincoln, 111. 
Dear Madam: 

The complimentary close may be Yours truly, 
Yours very truly. Very truly yours, Yours respect- 
fully, Yours sincerely, or Yours very sincerely. 

The signature should be very plainly written. 
Write the full name, unless you prefer to use the 
initial only of the middle name. Do not use any 
family nickname you may have, such as Mamie 
instead of Mary, Dick instead of Richard. 

Do not use a title with your name luiless it is 
necessary to do so in order that the one to whom you 
are writing may address his reply properly. In this 
case enclose the title in parentheses, thus : 

(Miss) Ella F. Brown. 
(Mrs.) Anna B. White. 
(Mr.) Claire H. Hughes. 

Which is it more often necessary to use, men's 
titles or women's? Why is the man's title neces- 
sary in this case ? 
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Diagram for Business Letter 



HEADING 



ADDRESS 



SALUTATION 



BODY 



COMPLIMENTARY CLOSE 



SIGNATURE 



2. The body of the letter should be clear and as 
brief as possible. Be sure to put in every item that 
must be known in order that the business may be 
property done, but use no unnecessary words. 
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3. Exercise. 

Copy each one of the following examples of busi- 
ness letters. Be sure to have every detail of form 
correct. Notice just what directions and facts 
are given in the body of the letters. 

The last letter is slightly less formal than the 
others, but should be no less carefully written. 

R. F. D. No. 5, Medford, Minn., 
Nov. 7, 1912. 
The Alca Manufacturing Company, 
366 West 50th Street, New York. 
Gentlemen : 

I enclose a post-office order for fifty cents, for which 
please send me prepaid one of your Alca Garden Tools, 
as advertised in the May number of House and Garden. 

Yours truly, 

John H. Whitney. 



DuNDAS, Minn., 
Dec. 6, 1912. 
McBride, Winston, and Co., 

449 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Gentlemen : 

You will find enclosed a post-office order for three 
dollars ($3.00), for which please send a copy of House and 
Garden for the coming year to the following address: 
Mrs. Mary S. White, R. R. No. 4, Perham, Minn. 
Yours truly, 

(Miss) Floy H. Smith. 
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Faribault, Minn., 
Nov. 12, 1912. 
My dear Miss Brown: 

It gives me pleasure to send you this recipe for brown 
bread, which Miss White tells me you would like. 
One egg, well beaten 
Four tablespoons of sugar 
One level teaspoon salt 
One cup of molasses 
Two cups sour milk or buttermilk 
Two level teaspoons soda, wet with hot water 
One cup of com meal 
Two cups of graham flour 
Bake fifty minutes in a slow oven. 
Trusting that you may enjoy the bread as much as our 
family do, I am 

Yours sincerely, 

Mary S. Allen. 
4. Exercises. 

1. You wish to work during your vacation or on 
Saturday in a grocery store, a library, a factory, a 
book store, or a toy store. Write an application for 
a position. Tell clearly and modestly why you think 
you can do the work, and refer the employer to 
some one who knows of yoiir character and your 
fitness for the place. 

2. You are secretary of some club. Write to the 
secretary of another club proposing a meeting of the 
two clubs for some special purpose at a definite 
time and place. 
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3. You have lost something. Write a notice of 
your loss for the lost article coliunn of some news- 
paper. Describe the article briefly ; tell when and 
where you lost it and where it may be returned. 

4. Some friend of yours has told an acquaintance 
in a distant city of the good candy that you make, 
or of your success in raising chickens, or com, or 
some flower or vegetable. This acquaintance, at 
your friend's suggestion, has written to ask you for 
some information about the matter. Write her 
letter. Write your reply, giving very clearly the 
desired information. 

SECTION IX. WRITTEN COMPOSITION: THE STORY 
OF A CHRISTMAS TREE 

It will take several class periods and study periods 
to write all of this story. The following outline 
may be used, or the class may prepare another. 

Chap. I. The kind of tree. 

Chap. II. Where it grew. Its surroundings. 

Chap. III. The coming of the wood-cutters and the 
cutting down of the tree. 

Chap. IV. Its journey to the house where it was to 
serve as a Christmas tree. 

Chap. V. Setting up the tree and trimming it. 

Chap. VI. The celebration around the tree. When it 
was. Who were there. What they did. 

Chap. VII. What became of the tree after Christmas, 
and how it felt about having been cut down for a Christ- 
mas tree. 
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Before beginning to write, decide which would be 
more interesting, to let the tree or some person tell 
the story. 

Think about one chapter and talk it over in class. 
Get very clear pictures in your mind. Write this 
chapter during the next study period. Put into 
the story the little things that will make it clear and 
interesting to others. 

At the next class period each of you may read 
what you have written. The other members of the 
class will notice good points, suggest ways of in- 
creasing the interest, and correct errors. 

Perhaps the class will decide to work together on 
the story, putting together for each chapter the best 
work of different pupils. If you decide to do this, 
some one will write on the board each sentence as it 
is decided on, then the whole chapter may be copied 
on paper. 

Finally, the story may be bound or written in a 
blank book and left in the school library. Later 
classes will be interested in it. 

SECTION X. POEM 

1. Preparatory Study. 

In 1066, Normans from the continent of Europe crossed 
the English Channel and conquered England, which was 
then the home of the Saxons. The leader of the band 
was William, Duke of Normandy. He has since been 
called William the Conqueror. 
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Many of his followers were given large tracts of land, 
and they built great stone castles on their estates. These 
noblemen were called barons. 

The Saxon freemen who had lived on the land became 
their serfs. These serfs were almost like slaves. Some 
were household servants, and some tilled the soil. They 
could not leave the estate to try to improve their con- 
dition. 

Besides the serfs there were retainers, who were a 
higher kind of servants, often living at the castle. They 
wore a special dress to show what lord they were in the 
service of. They followed their lord on his journeys and 
in war and thus added much to his power and dignity, 
but they were not called on for domestic service. 

Then there were vassals, or nobles of a lower rank 
than the baron, who held land from him and had vassals, 
retainers, and serfs of their own. They were obliged to 
follow the baron in war, but were treated as equals. 

In the great hall of the castle, around the huge stone 
fireplace, the whole household gathered on holidays to 
feast, sing songs, and tell stories. 

2. Reading Lesson. 

This poem tells about one Christmas night in a 
Norman castle. 

The Norman Baron 

1. In his chamber, weak and dying. 
Was the Norman baron lying ; 
Loud without the tempest thundered, 
And the castle turret shook. 
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2. In this fight was Death the gamer, 
Spite of vassal and retainer, 

And the lands his sires had plundered 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 

3. By his bed a monk was seated, 
Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and pater-noster 

From the missal on his knee ; 

4. And, amid the tempest pealing, 
Sounds of bells came faintly stealing, 
Bells that from the neighboring kloster. 

Rang for the Nativity. 

3. Study Helps. 

1. A turret is a tower. 

2. Spite of means in spite of. Explain the words 
as used here. 

The Doomsday Book was a great book that Wil- 
liam the Conqueror had made. It held a record of 
all lands and showed what services and taxes were 
due for them, 

3. Pater-noster is the Lord's Prayer. Paier is 
the Latin word for father and noster means our. 
Why is the Lord's Prayer given this name ? 

The missal is a book containing church services. 

4. A kloster, or cloister, is a house for monks or 
nuns. There were often such houses on great es- 
tates. 
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The Nativity is the birth of Christ. 

Try to picture in your mind the scene. In your 
picture, is the chamber large or small ? Has it much 
or little furniture ? Is there any artificial light in it ? 

What sort of storm is going on ? Is there quiet 
or noise within the chamber? 

Why is Death written with a capital letter ? What 
sort of looking man do you think the baron had 
been? In what condition do you see him in your 
picture? From whom had his sires plundered the 
lands ? 

Have you ever seen pictures of monks with their 
long black robes and shaven heads ? Why did this 
one speak in "humble voice '' ? 

What kind of news did the bells bring to the cham- 
ber through the howling of the storm? Imagine 
the mingling of the two soimds. How does it make 
you feel ? How do you suppose it made the baron 
feel? 

4. Reading, continued. 

5. In the hall, the serf and vassal 

Held, that night, their Christmas wassail ; 
Many a carol, old and saintly, 
Sang the minstrels and the waits. 

6. And so loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen. 
That the storm was heard but faintly, 

Knocking at the castle gates. 
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6. Study Helps. 

5. Wassail is made of two old Saxon words, wa£s 
and hael. They mean Be well. A wassail was an 
occasion for expressing good wishes. The name was 
often given to Christmas. 

Carols, songs of praise and devotion. Whom were 
they simg in praise of ? Do you know of any time 
besides Christmas when they are smig ? 

Minstrels, men who lived by song. They usually 
sang their verses to the accompaniment of the harp. 

Waits, musicians who played and sang at night 
and early morning, especially at Christmas time. 

6. Gleemen, travelling musicians, both minstrels 
and waits. Minstrels were likely to be Normans 
and waits, Saxons. 

Imagine the scene in the hall. Tell as fully as you 
can how it differs from the one in the chamber. 

What sort of songs were the gleemen singing? 
Do you suppose the rejoicing serfs and vassals knew 
how near to death the baron was? How do you 
feel towards the baron after reading the description 
of the scene in the hall ? 

6. Reading, continued. 

7. Till at length the lays they chanted 
Reached the chamber terror-haunted, 
Where the monk, with accent holy, 
Whispered at the baron's ear. 
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8. Tears upon his eyelids glistened, 
As he paused awhile and listened, 
And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 

9. "Wassail for the kingly stranger 
Bom and cradled in a manger ! 
King, like David, priest, like Aaron, 

Christ is bom to set us free !" 

10. And the lightning showed the stained 
Figures on the casement painted, 
And exclaimed the shuddering baron, 

''Miserere, Domine !'' 

11. In that hour of deep contrition. 
He beheld, with clearer vision. 
Through all outward show and fashion, 

Justice, the avenger, rise. 

12. All the pomp of earth had vanished. 
Falsehood and deceit were banished. 
Reason spake more loud than passion. 

And the truth wore no disguise. 

13. Every vassal of his banner. 
Every serf bom to his manor. 

All those wronged and wretched creatures. 
By his hand were freed again. 

14. And, as on the sacred missal 
He recorded their dismissal. 
Death relaxed his iron features, . 

And the monk replied, "Amen !'' 
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7. Study Helps. 

7. LaySj songs. 

Why was the chamber terror-haunted ? 

8. Why did tears glisten on the monk's eyelids ? 

9. This stanza tells what the monk and baron 
heard. Who was the kingly stranger ? Perhaps you 
have learned in your Simday school lessons from the Old 
Testament about King David and the priest, Aaron. 

10. Cdsemenls are windows. Have you ever seen 
stained glass windows ? Where must the light be 
in order that you can see the figures on them clearly ? 
Why did the baron see them now ? The beautiful 
figures worked out in colored glass in the casements 
of the baron's chamber were those of saints who had 
been honored through the ages for their good deeds. 

"Miserere, Domine'' means "Have pity, Lord.'' 
Read again the words that the baron heard just 
as he saw the pictures of the saints. Why do you 
think he cried for pity ? 

11, 12. These stanzas tell of the struggle that went 
on in his mind during the next few moments. 

Contrition means sorrow, repentance. What was 
the baron sorry for? Why was his vision clearer? 
Do you see two reasons for beginning Justice with 
a capital letter here ? 

Pomp means about the same as "outward show 
and fashion." What signs of outward show and 
fashion were there around the baron ? 
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What do you suppose passion, or desire, said? 
What did reason say ? 

13, 14. What was the result of the struggle in the 
baron's mind? Was the monk pleased with the 
deed? How does it make you feel towards the 
baron? How did the men in the hall below feel 
when they heard of it? When did a still larger 
number of men living in our own coimtry have this 
same feeling ? 

8. Reading, continued. 

15. Many centuries have been numbered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent's sculptured portal, 

Mingling with the common dust : 

16. But the good deed, through the ages, 
Living in historic pages, 

Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 
Unconsumed by moth or rust. 

— Longfellow. 

9. Study. 

15. Where was the baron buried ? How long ago ? 

16. Do you suppose all the barons of his time are 
still remembered? Why was he? 

10. Memory Work. 

Learn all or a part of the poem. Be ready to 
recite some passage at your Christmas exercises. 
The different parts may be given by different pupils. 



CHAPTER V 

SECTION I. DRILL ON WORD FORMS 

Even though you have been trying for a long time 
to learn to use the forms /, me, he, him, she, her, they, 
them, we, and us correctly, you perhaps still make 
some mistakes. Read these correct sentences and 
see if you might have made mistakes in speaking 
some of them. 

1. I saw both him and her during the holidays. 

2. He and she have both gone back to school. 

3. You and I will help her. 

4. They expected a letter from you and me. 

5. It was a good game, but they and we both made 
mistakes. 

6. She and I took a long walk together. 

7. Didn't you see her and me? 

8. The Browns and we had a Christmas tree together. 

9. Mrs. Smith invited our family and them to a party. 

10. Write to Mary and me when you reach home. 

11. Were you and she invited to the party? 

12. The invitations to her and me were lost. 

13. We will do that. 

14. We giris will do that. 

15. Let her and me do that. 

16. Let us giris do that. 

17. It is I. 

18. It is he. 

246 
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19. It is she. 

20. It is they. 

21. It is we. 

22. It was she and I. 

23. It was she and he. 

24. It was they and we. 

25. It was not I that spoke. 

26. It was she that sent the gift. 

27. It was not they that called. 

28. It was not we who made the mistake. 

29. She thinks it was I who did it. 

30. It may have been he. 

31. I do not think it was he. 

32. It was she and I who called to you. 

33. Was it she who wrote the letter? 

34. It was not Mary and I. 

35. It was we girls who made the cake. 

36. If I had been she, I should not have done that. , 

Fill each blank with one of the words you have 
been studying. 



1. Write to your mother and . 

2. He said it was . 

3. If I were , I would do so. 

4. Mother expects you and . 

5. Suddenly she called to Mary and 

6. Miss Brown invited and 



7. I believe that the guilty person was . 

8. She thinks it was who made the mistake. 

9. I think I hear Alice and coming. 

10. giris will help. 

11. Help girls with the work. 
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SECTION n. WORDS OFTEN MISUSED 

1. Explanation. 

Party, except in legal language, means a number 
of persons. Do not use it to mean one person. For 
example, do not say / met a party from the city unless 
you are thinking of a number of persons. 

Date, as you have learned, means a definite time. 
Do not use it to mean appointment, or engagement. 
Do not say, for example, / have a date with Mrs. 
Smith or / made a date with Mrs. Smith. 

Whole should be used in speaking of an entire 
thing. It should not be used in speaking of a num- 
ber of persons or things. You may say, for example. 
The whole day was given up to athletic sports. You 
should not say. The whole of the boys went, but All 
of the boys went. 

2. Exercise. 

Use the words party, person, daie, appointment, 
whole, and all in sentences. 

SECTION m. STORY FROM HANS BRINKER, OR THE 
SILVER SKATES^ 

1. Preparation. 

Recall all you have learned about Holland. Find 
pictures of the country and the people, if you can. 
What name is given the people? 

1 Used by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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What sports do you think are favorite ones with 
the Dutch boys and girls ? 

In European countries the people are divided into 
classes or ranks, and it is hard for a person to pass 
out of the one in which he is born. These classes in- 
clude peasants, gentry, burghers, and nobles. 

Peasants till the soil on a small scale. They may 
be hired laborers, or owners of a small piece of land. 

Gentry are the large landholders who are not nobles. 

Burghers are well-to-do dwellers in the towns. 
Many are merchants. 

The nobility are the highest class. They are large 
landholders and have titles which they have in- 
herited. 

2. Reading Lesson. 

The Scene before the Skating Race 

The Twentieth of December came at last, bringing 
with it the perfection of winter weather. All over the 
level landscape lay the warm sunlight. It tried its power 
on lake, canal, and river; but the ice flashed defiance 
and showed no sign of melting. The very weathercocks 
stood still to enjoy the sight. This gave the windmills a 
holiday. Nearly all the past week they had been whirl- 
ing briskly ; now, being rather out of breath, they rocked 
lazily in the clear, still air. Catch a windmill working 
when the weathercocks have nothing to do ! 

Everybody would be at the race — already the north 
side of the frozen Y was bordered with eager spectators ; 
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the news of the great skatmg match had travelled far 
and wide. Men, women, and children in holiday attire 
were flocking toward the spot. 

The site selected for the race was a faultless plain of 
ice near Amsterdam. The townspeople turned out in 
large numbers. Strangers in the city deemed it a fine 
chance to see what was to be seen. Many a peasant 
from the northward had wisely chosen the Twentieth as 
the day for the next city-trading. It seemed that every- 
body, young and old, who had wheels, skates, or feet at 
command, had hastened to the scene. 

There were the gentry in their coaches, dressed like 
Parisians; Amsterdam children in charity uniforms; 
girls from the Roman Catholic orphan house, in sable 
gowns and white headbands. There were old-fashioned 
gentlemen in cocked hats and velvet knee breeches ; old- 
fashioned ladies, too, in stiff, quilted skirts and bodies of 
dazzling brocade. These were accompanied by servants 
bearing foot-stoves and cloaks. There were the peasant 
folk arrayed in every possible Dutch costume — women 
whose long, narrow aprons were stiff with embroidery; 
women with short, corkscrew curls hanging over their fore- 
heads ; women with shaved heads and close-fitting caps ; 
and women in striped skirts and windmill bonnets. Men 
in leather, in homespim, in velvet and broadcloth; 
burghers in model European attire, and burghers in short 
jackets, wide trousers, and steeple-crowned hats. 

There were beautiful Friesland girls in wooden shoes 
and coarse petticoats, with solid gold crescents encircling 
their heads, finished at each temple with a golden rosette, 
and hung with lace a century old. Some wore necklaces, 
pendants, and ear-rings of the purest gold; but many 
were content with gilt, or even with brass. 
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Scattered throughout the crowd were peasants from the 
Island of Marken, with sabots, black stockings, and the 
widest of breeches ; also women from Marken with short 
blue petticoats, and black jackets, gayly figured in front. 
They wore red sleeves, white aprons, and a cap like a 
bishop's mitre over their golden hair. 

The children often were as quaint and odd-looking as 
their elders. In short, one-third of the crowd seemed to 
have stepped bodily from a collection of Dutch paintings. 

Everywhere could be seen tall women, and stumpy 
men, lively faced girls, and youths whose expression never 
changed from sunrise to sunset. 

There seemed to be at least one specimen from every 
known town in Holland. There were Utrecht water- 
bearers, Gouda cheese makers. Delft pottery-men, Schie- 
dam distillers, Amsterdam diamond cutters, Rotterdam 
merchants, dried up herring-packers, and two sleepy-eyed 
shepherds from Texel. Every man of them had his pipe 
and tobacco-pouch. 

A true Dutchman, you must remember, is rarely with- 
out his pipe on any possible occasion. He may for a 
moment neglect to breathe, but when the pipe is for- 
gotten, he must be dying, indeed. There were no such 
sad cases here. Wreaths of smoke were rising from every 
possible quarter. The more fantastic the smoke wreath, 
the more placid and solemn the smoker. 

Look at those boys and girls on stilts ! That is a good 
idea. They can see over the heads of the tallest. It is 
strange to see those little bodies high in the air, carried 
about on mysterious legs. They have such a resolute 
look on their roimd faces, what wonder that nervous old 
gentlemen, with tender feet, wince and tremble while the 
long-legged little monsters stride past them. 
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You will read in certain books that the Dutch are a 
quiet people, — so they are generally, — but listen : did 
ever you hear such a din ? All made up of human voices 
— no, the horses are helping somewhat, and the fiddles are 
squeaking pitifully (how it must pain fiddles to be timed !). 

That queer little dwarf going about with a heavy 
basket, winding in and out among the people, helps not 
a little. You can hear his shrill cry above all the other 
sounds : "Pypen en tabac ! Pypen en tabac !" 

Another, his big brother, though evidently some years 
younger, is selling doughnuts and bonbons. He is call- 
ing on all pretty children far and near to come quickly 
or the cakes will be gone. 

High up in yonder pavilion, erected upon the border 
of the ice, are the Van Glecks. In the centre is Madame 
van Gleck. It is her birthday ; she has the post of honor. 
There is Mynheer van Gleck whose meerschaum has not 
really grown fast to his lips — it only appears so. There 
are grandfather and grandmother, too, and all the chil- 
dren are with them. It is so mild they have brought 
even the baby. The poor little creature is swaddled very 
much like an Egyptian mununy, but it can crow with 
delight. 

Grandfather with his pipe and spectacles and fur cap 
makes quite a picture as he holds baby upon his knee. 
Perched high upon their canopied platforms, the party 
can see all that is going on. No wonder the ladies look 
complacently at the glassy ice; with a stove for a foot 
stool one might sit cozily beside the North Pole. 

Near by, in the next pavilion, sit the Van Holps with 
their son and daughter (the Van Gends) from the Hague. 
Mevrouw van Gend has brought bouquets of exquisite 
hot-house flowers for the winners. 
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These pavilions, and there are others besides, have all 
been erected since daylight. That semicircular one, 
containing Mynheer Korbes' family, is very pretty, and 
proves that the Hollanders are quite skilled at tent 
making, but I like the Van Glecks' best — the centre 
one — striped red and white, and himg with evergreens. 

The one with the blue flags contains the musicians. 
Those pagoda-like affairs, decked with seanshells and every 
possible hue, are the judges' stands, and those columns 
and flagstaflfs upon the ice mark the limit of the race 
course. The two white columns twined with green, con- 
nected at the top by that long, floating strip of drapery, 
form the starting-point. Those flagstaff s, half a mile off, 
stand at each end of the boimdary line. 

The air is so clear it seems scarcely possible that the 
columns and flagstaffs are so far apart. 

Half a mile on the ice, when the atmosphere is like this, 
is but a short distance after all, especially when fenced 
with a living chain of spectators. 

— Mary Mapes Dodge. Adapted. 

3. Study. 

To defy a person is to dare him. Say this in some 
other way: "The ice flashed defiance.'' 

Explain the last line in the first paragraph. 

Describe "a faultless plain of ice.'' 

Parisians are the people of Paris. Where is Paris ? 
Do you know anything about this city that explains 
how the gentry were dressed ? 

Why is black called sable ? 

Brocade^ heavy silk with figures woven in. 
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Have you ever seen a foot stove ? Have you ever 
known of anything's being used for one ? 

Crescent, something shaped like the new moon. 

Pendants, hanging ornaments. 

Sabot is pronounced sa-bo'. Sabots are a kind of 
wooden shoe. 

Bishop^s mitre, the headdress worn by a bishop. 

What difference is spoken of between the women 
and the men ? Between the girls and the boys ? 

What are some of the occupations in Holland ? 

Find these words in the story. If you cannot tell 
the meaning of all of them, look in the dictionary for 
help : fantastic, placid, solemn, resolute, wince, 
swaddled, canopied, complacently. 

Where have you seen a pavilion ? 

What countries do pagodas make you think of ? 

4. Oral Composition. 

Describe one picture that you get from the story. 
You may choose one of these subjects for your pic- 
ture if you like : 

(1) The Site of the Race ; that is, the place where 
it occurred. 

(2) The Gathering of the Crowd. 

(3) A Dutch Peasant Girl. 

(4) A Dutch Burgher. 

(5) The Van Gleck's Pavilion just before the 
Race. 
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6. Reading Lesson. 

The Race 

There are some familiar faces near the white columns. 
Lambert, Ludwig, Peter, and Carl are all there, cool and 
in good skating order. Hans is not far off. Evidently 
he is going to join in the race, for his skates are on. Carl 
is more indignant than ever about it, but as three other 
peasant boys have entered, Hans is not alone. 

Twenty boys and twenty girls. The latter by this 
time are standing in front, braced for the start, for they 
are to have the first "run." Hilda, Rychie, and Katrinka 
are among them — two or three bend hastily to give a 
last pull at their skate-straps. It is pretty to see them 
stamp, to be sure that all is firm. Hilda is speaking 
pleasantly to a graceful little creature in a red jacket and 
a new brown petticoat. Why, it is Gretel ! What a 
difference those pretty shoes make, and the skirt, and the 
new cap! 

Twenty girls are formed in a line. The music has 
ceased. 

A man, whom we shall call The Crier, stands between 
the columns and the first judges' stand. He reads the 
rules in a loud voice : 

"The girls and boys are to race in turn, imtil one girl 
and one boy have beaten twice. They are to start in a 
line from the united colunm — skate to the flagstaff line, 
turn, and then come back to the starting point; thus 
making a mile at each nm." 

A flag is waved from the judges' stand. Madame van 
Gleck rises in her pavilion. She leans forward with a 
white handkerchief in her hand. When she drops it, a 
bugler is to give the signal for them to start. 
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The handkerchief is fluttering to the ground. Hark ! 

They are off. 

No. Back again. Their line was not true in passing 
the judges' stand. 

The signal is repeated. 

OflF again. No mistake this time* Whew ! how fast 
they go ! 

The multitude is quiet for an instant, absorbed in 
eager, breathless watching. 

Cheers spring up along the line of spectators. Huzza ! 
five giris are ahead. Who comes flying back from the 
boundary mark? We cannot tell. Something red, that 
is all. There is a blue spot flitting near it, and a dash of 
yellow nearer* still. Spectators at this end of the line 
strain their eyes and wish they had taken their post nearer 
the flagstaff. 

The wave of cheers is coming back again. Now we 
can see ! Katrinka waves her hand to her mother as 
she passes. Two others are close now, whizzing on like 
arrows. What is that flash of red and gray? Hurrah, 
it is Gretel ! She, too, waves her hand, but toward no gay 
pavilion. The crowd is cheering, but she hears only her 
father's voice, "Well done, little Gretel!" Soon Ka- 
trinka, with a quick, merry laugh, shoots past Hilda. The 
girl in yellow is gaining now. She passes them all, all 
except Gretel. The judges lean forward without seeming 
to Uft their eyes from their watches. Cheer after cheer 
fills the air ; the very columns seem rocking. Gretel has 
passed them. She has won. 

" GRETEL BRINKER — ONE MILE ! " — shouts the 
crier. 

The judges nod. They write something upon a tablet 
which each holds in his hand. 
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While the girls are resting — some crowding eagerly 
around our frightened little Gretel, some standing asid6 
in high disdain — the boys form in a line. 

Mynheer van Gleck drops the handkerchief this time. 
The buglers give a vigorous blast ! 

The boys have started. 

Half way already ! Did ever you see the like ! 

Three hundred legs flash by in an instant. But there 
are only twenty boys. No matter, there were himdreds 
of legs, I am sure ! Where are they now ? There is such 
a noise, one gets bewildered. What are the people laugh- 
ing at ? Oh, at that fat boy in the rear. See him go ! 
See him ! He'll be down in an instant ; no, he won't. 
I wonder if he knows he is all alone ; the other boys are 
nearly at the boundary line. Yes, he knows it. He 
stops ! He wipes his hot face. He takes off his cap and 
looks about him. Better to give up with a good grace. 
He has made a hundred friends by that hearty, astonished 
laugh. Good Jacob Poot ! 

The fine fellow is already among the spectators gazing 
as eagerly as the rest. 

The cloud of feathery ice flies from the heels of the 
skaters as they ''bring to'' and turn at the flagstaff s. 

Something black is coming now, one of the boys — it 
is all we know. The crowd fairly roars. Now they come 
nearer — we can see the red cap. There's Ben — there's 
Peter — there's Hans ! 

Hans is ahead ! Young Madame van Gend almost 
crushes the flowers in her hand ; she had been quite sure 
that her brother Peter would be first. Carl Schummel is 
next, then her brother Ben, and the youth with the red 
cap. The others are pressing close. A tall figure darts 
among them. He passes the red cap, he passes Ben, 
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then Carl. Now it is an even race between him and 
Hans. Madame van Gend catches her breath. 

It is Peter ! He is ahead ! Hans shoots past him. 
Gretel gazes with clasped hands — four strokes more will 
take her brother to the colimms. 

He is there ! Yes, but so was Carl just a second before. 
At the last instant, gathering his powers, he has whizzed 
between them and passed the goal. 

*'Carl Schiunmel ! one mile !'' shouts the crier. 

Soon Madame van Gleck rises again. The falling 
handkerchief starts the bugle; and the bugle, using its 
voice as a bowstring, shoots oflF twenty girls like so many 
arrows. 

It is a beautiful sight, but one has not long to look; 
before we can fairly distinguish them they are far in the 
distance. This time they are close upon one another; 
it is hard to say, as they come speeding back from the 
flagstaff, which will reach the columns first. There are 
new faces among the foremost — eager, glowing faces, 
unnoticed before. Katrinka is there, and Hilda, but 
Gretel and Rychie.are in the rear. Gretel is wavering, 
but when Rychie passes her, she starts forward afresh. 
Now they are nearly beside Katrinka. Hilda is still in 
advance; she is almost "home.'' She has not faltered 
since that bugle note sent her flying ; like an arrow still 
she is speeding toward the goal. Cheer after cheer rises 
in the air. 

"Huzza! Huzza!" 

The crier's voice is heard again. 

"Hilda van Gleck, one mile !" 

A loud murmur of approval runs through the crowd. 
When the flag waves, all is still again. 

Once more the bugle blows a terrific blast. It sends 
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oflf the boys like chaflF before the wind — dark chatf , I 
admit, and in big pieces. 

It is whisked around at the flagstaff, driven faster yet 
by the cheers and shouts along the line. We begin to 
see what is coming. There are three boys in advance 
this time, and all abreast. Hans, Peter, and Lambert. 
Carl soon breaks the ranks, rushing through with a whiflF ! 
Fly, Hans; fly, Peter; don't let Carl beat again. Now 
Hans and Peter are ahead. Hans and Peter, Peter and 
Hans; which is foremost? We love them both. We 
scarcely care which is the fleeter. 

Hilda, Annie, and Gretel, seated upon the long crimson 
bench, can remain quiet no longer, but spring to their feet. 

"Peter van Holp, one mile!" calls the crier. The 
same buzz of excitement as before, while the judges take 
notes, the same throbbing of music through the din — 
but something is different. A little crowd presses close 
about some object, near the column. Carl has fallen. 
He is not hurt, though somewhat stunned. If he were 
less sullen, he would find more sympathy in these warm 
yoimg hearts. As it is, they forget him as soon as he is 
fairly on his feet again. 

The girls are to skate their third mile. 

How resolute the little maidens look as they stand in a 
line ! 

This third mile may decide the race. Still, if neither 
Gretel nor I^ilda win, there is yet a chance among the 
rest for the Silver Skates. 

Each girl feels sure that this time she will accomplish 
the distance in one-half the time. How they stamp to 
try their runners, how nervously they examine each 
strap — how erect they stand at last, every eye upon 
Madame van Gleck ! 
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The bugle thrills through them agam. With quivering 
eagerness they spring forward, bending, but in perfect 
balance. Each flashing stroke seems longer than the last. 

Now they are skinmiing oflf in the distance. 

Again the eager straining of eyes — again the shouts 
and cheering, again the thrill of excitement as, after a few 
moments, four or five, in advance of the rest, come speed- 
ing back, nearer, nearer to the white colimms. 

Who is first ? Not Rychie, Katrinka, Annie, nor Hilda, 
nor the girl in yellow — but Gretel — Gretel, the fleetest 
sprite of a girl that ever skated. She was but playing in 
the earlier race ; now she is in earnest, or rather something 
within her has determined to win. The lithe little form 
makes no effort ; but it cannot stop — not imtil the goal 
is passed ! 

In vain the crier lifts his voice — he cannot be heard. 
He has no news to tell — it is already ringing through the 
crowd. Gretel has won the Silver Skates ! 

Like a bird she has flown over the ice ; like a bird she 
looks about her in a timid, startled way. She longs to 
dart to the sheltered nook where her father and mother 
stand. But her brother Hans is beside her — the girls 
are crowding round. Hilda's kind joyous voice breathes 
in her ear. From that hour, none will despise her. Goose- 
girl or not, Gretel stands acknowledged Queen of the 
Skaters ! 

Witb natural pride Hans turns to see if Peter van Holp 
is witnessing his sister's triumph. Peter is not looking 
toward them at all. He is kneeling, bending his troubled 
face low, and working hastily at his skate-strap. Hans 
is beside him at once. 

"Are you in trouble, mynheer?" 

"Ah, Hans ! that you? Yes, my fim is over. I tried 
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to tighten my straps- to make a new hole — and this 
botheration of a knife has cut it nearly in two/' 

"Mynheer," said Hans, at the same time pulling off 
a skate — "you must use my strap !" 

"Not I, indeed, Hans Blinker," cried Peter, looking 
up, "though I thank you warmly. Go to your post, my 
friend; the bugle will soimd in a minute." 

"Mynheer," pleaded Hans in a husky voice. "You 
have called me your friend. Take this strap — quick ! 
There is not an instant to lose. I shall not skate this 
time — indeed, I am out of practice. Mynheer, you must 
take it" — and Hans, blind and deaf to any remonstrance, 
slipped his strap into Peter's skate and implored him to 
put it on. 

"Come, Peter!" cried Lambert, from the line, "we 
are waiting for you." 

"For madame's sake," pleaded Hans, "be quick. She 
is motioning to you to join the racers. There, the skate 
is almost on; quick, mynheer, fasten it. I could not 
possibly win. The race lies between Carl and yourself." 

"You are a noble fellow, Hans !" cried Peter, yielding 
at last. He sprang to his post just as the white hand- 
kerchief fell to the groimd. The bugle sends forth its 
blast, loud, clear, and ringing. 

Oflf go the boys ! See them ! They are winged Mer- 
cmies, every one of them. First one and then another is 
ahead. Now they reach the flagstaffs ! 

The chase turns in a cloud of mist. It is coming thi3 
way. Who is leading now? Mercury himself. It is 
Peter, Peter van Holp; fly, Peter — Hans is watching 
you. He is sending all his fleetness, all his strength, into 
your feet. Your mother and sister are pale with eager- 
ness. Fly, Peter ! the crowd has not gone crazy, it is 
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only cheering. The pursuers are close upon you ! Touch 
the white column ! 

Huzza ! Huzza ! Peter has won the Silver Skates ! 

"Peter van Holp !" shouted the crier. But who heard 
him? ''Peter van Holp!" shouted a hundred voices, 
for he was the favorite boy of the place. Huzza ! Huzza ! 

Now the music was resolved to be heard. It struck 
up a lively air, then a tremendous march. The specta- 
tors, thinking something new was about to happen, 
listened and looked. 

The racers formed in a single file. Peter, being tallest, 
stood first. Gretel, the smallest of all, took her place at 
the end. Hans, who had borrowed a strap from the 
cake-boy, was near the head. 

Three gayly twined arches were placed at intervals 
upon the river facing the Van Gleck pavilion. 

Skating slowly, and in perfect time to the music, the 
boys and girls moved forward, led on by Peter. It was 
beautiful to see the bright procession glide along like a 
living creature. It curved and doubled, and drew its 
graceful length in and out among the arches — whichever 
way Peter the head went, the body was sure to follow. 
Sometimes it steered direct for the centre arch, then, as 
if seized with a new impulse, turned away and curled 
itself about the first one ; then imwoimd slowly and, bend- 
ing low, with quick, snakelike curvings, crossed the river, 
passing at length through the farthest arch. 

When the music was slow, the procession seemed to 
crawl like a thing afraid ; it grew livelier, and the creature 
darted forward with a spring, gliding rapidly among the 
arches, in and out, curling, twisting, turning, never losing 
form imtil, at the shrill call of the bugle rising above the 
music, it suddenly resolved itself into boys and girls 
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standing in double semicircle before Madame van deck's 
pavilion. 

Peter and Gretel stand in the centre in advance of the 
others. Madame van Gleck rises majesticajly. Gretel 
trembles, but feels that she must look at the beautiful 
lady. She cannot hear what is said, there is such a buzz- 
ing all around her. She is thinking that she ought to 
try to make a courtesy, such as her mother makes to the 
meester, when suddenly something so dazzling is placed 
in her hand that she gives a cry of joy. 

Then she ventures to look about her. Peter, too, has 
something in his hands — ''Oh! oh! how splendid!'' 
she cries, and ''Oh ! how splendid !'' is echoed as far as 
people can see. 

Meantime the silver skates flash in the sunshine, 
throwing dashes of light upon those two happy faces. 

Mevrouw van Gend sends a little messenger with her 
bouquets. 

At sight of the flowers the Queen of the Skaters becomes 
uncontrollable. With a bright stare of gratitude she 
gathers skates and bouquet in her apron — hugs them 
to her bosom, and darts oflF to search for her father and 
mother in the scattering crowd. 

6. Questions on the Story. 

WTiat does indignant mean? Why was Carl in- 
dignant because Hans was going to be in the race ? 

What were the rules of the race ? 

How many parts were there in the race? Who 
won in each ? 

How were the races started ? 
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Were there one or more judges in a judges' stand ? 
Remember the rules for the use of the apostrophe, 
and you can tell. 

What is a magnet ? Why did the writer say that 
Madame van deck's figure was a magnet to her little 
daughter ? 

Why did some of the girls stand around in "high 
disdain'' after the first part of the race? 

Do you like Jacob Foot ? Why ? 

What is a bugle? Have you ever heard one? 
How does the story say that it sent the girls forward ? 
How did it send the boys? Can you see the pic- 
tures ? 

Mynheer is the Dutch word for Mr. or Sir. Why 
did Hans use this title in speaking to another boy ? 
Why did he make Peter take his strap ? 

Mercury is the same as the Greek God Hermes. 
He was the messenger of the Gods. Do you remem- 
ber how he helped Perseus?^ Why are the boys 
called ''winged Mercuries"? 

Can you see 'Hhe bright procession glide along 
like a living creature" after the race? Read the 
description of it again. 

Find the word resolved in two places on page 262. 
It has different meanings, you see. Can you tell 
what they are ? 

Uncontrollable. Un, you know, means not. Con- 
trol means to rule or guide. What does un-con- 
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troll-able mean ? Why was Gretel not able to con- 
trol herself? How did she show that she was un- 
controllable? Did Madame van Gleck and the 
others like her less because she did this ? 

Should you like to know more about Hans, Gretel, 
Peter, Hilda, Carl, and the rest ? Perhaps you can 
find the book that tells about them. Which one do 
you like best ? Why ? 

7. Word Studies. 

1. Find these words in the story and try to express 
their meaning by other words : 

graceful ceased true multitude 

spectators darts fleeter din 

resolute speeding nook despise 

2. If there are any words in the story that you 
should like to have explained, make a list of them. 

8. Spelling Lesson. 

Learn to spell these words, then use them in sen- 
tences : 

coarse course column signal pavilion 

burgher gentry eager bugle procession 

cheer reach goal bouquet peasant 

9. A Good Play. 

Sometime, when you want a good play and it is 
pleasant out of doors, or you can have a big room to 
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play ill; set up some arches and have a procession 
like the one described. You will need some music, 
and you should read the description again very 
carefully. 

SECTION IV. WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Choose one of these subjects : 

1. A crowd of people. The crowd may be gather- 
ing to watch a ball game, a circus procession, a race, 
or an athletic meet ; or they may be at a fair or a 
Fourth of July celebration. Describe the meeting 
place, tell the reason for the gathering, and describe 
the different kinds of people. 

2. A contest. Tell when it was and who took part 
in it. Explain the rules of the contest and describe 
each part of it. 

3. Why I think baseball, basket-ball, football, 
skating, tennis, walking, hunting, or boating is a 
good sport. 

SECTION V. POEM: PASSAGES FROM SNOW-BOUND 
1. Introduction. 

You have already read part of this poem. Do 
you remember the description of the snow-storm 
and the pleasant picture of the kitchen on a winter 
night? Read these descriptions again if you can. 

AMio wrote the poem ? Where did he live when 
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he was a boy ? WJiat other ones of his poems do 
you know ? 

After describing the kitchen scene, Whittier tells 
of some of the persons who gathered around the 
fireside. 

2. Reading Lesson. 

The Mother 

Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cocheco town, 
And how her own great-uncle bore 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 
So rich and picturesque and free, 
(The common unrhjoned poetry 
Of simple life and country ways). 
The story of her early days, — 
She made us welcome to her home ; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room ; 
We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wizard's conjuring-book, 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country-side ; 
We heard the hawks at twilight play. 
The boat-hom on Piscataqua, 
The loon's weird laughter far away ; 
We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew. 
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What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down. 
Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 
The duck's black squadron anchored lay, 
And heard the wild geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 

Later in the poem Whittier tells us that when 

The bulPs-eye watch that hung in view 

« « « « * 

Pointed with mutely warning sign 
Its black hand to the hour of nine 

the circle broke up. And he adds these lines to 
the description of his mother: 

And while, with care, our mother laid 

The work aside, her steps she strayed 

One moment, seeking to express 

Her grateful sense of happiness 

For food and shelter, warmth and health, 

And love's contentment more than wealth, 

With simple wishes 

* * * * * 

That none might lack that winter night, 
For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 

3. Study. 

What sort of wheel did the mother turn? Did 
you ever see one ? Ask your mother and your grand- 
mothers if they know what it is to "run the new- 
knit stocking heel.'' Where is the mother's work 
done now ? 
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Cocheco is an old name for Dover. What other 
name helps you to tell where the mother lived in her 
childhood? 

A phrase is a group of words. What does fit 
mean? Explain the words "fitting phrase." 

Explain the Knes : 

" She made us welcome to her home ; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room.'^ 

What is a witch ? The word wizard is the mas- 
culine form of witch. 

Do you like to hear older persons talk about when 
they were young? Tell in your own words what 
different things the mother told about. 

Does Whittier make you like his mother? See 
how long a list of words that describe her you can 
make. Show that each is well chosen. You will 
need to read the description again, perhaps. 

4. Oral Composition. 

Tell a story you have heard some older person 
tell about his youth. 

5. Use of the Comma : Words in Pairs. 

What rule have you learned for the punctuation 
of a series of words? These lines show that the 
rule has an exception : 

''Her grateful sense of happiness 
For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love's contentment more than wealth." 
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6. Rule. 

If the words of a series are written in pairs, the pairs only 
are separated by the comma. 

Find another illustration of this rule in the lines 
about the mother. 

SECTION VI. BUSINESS LETTERS, Continued 
Suggested Exercises. 

1. Write an order for one or more articles to some 
large mercantile house in a distant city. 

2. Write to the author of some one of your text- 
books asking to have something in the book ex- 
plained. If you do not know the address of the 
author, send your letter in care of the publishers, 
whose address you will find in the book. 

3. Write to some advertiser in a newspaper or 
magazine, asking further information about some 
article advertised. 

4. You wish to obtain work for the vacation. 
Write to some one asking for employment. 

5. Some one in your neighborhood knows a great 
deal about some subject you are studying. Write 
him in behalf of your class, asking him to come to 
school and talk to you about the subject. 

6. Write to the owner of a vacant lot and ask 
him if your school may use the lot for a playground. 

7. Write an order to some book dealer for several 
books for your school library. 
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SECTION Vn. FRIENDLY LETTERS 

1. How they differ from Business Letters. 

You have learned that business letters should be 
brief, containing only the facts that must be known 
in order that the business may be easily and properly 
done. 

Friendly letters are very different. They must 
be interesting as well as clear. In them you are 
talking with friends who are interested in you and 
want to know all the little details of the things that 
interest you, your work, your play, your friends, your 
pets, your plans for the future. Of course you can- 
not write about all of these interests to each of your 
friends ; so before you write a letter, you must stop 
and think just what subjects the* particular person 
to whom you are writing will like best to hear about. 
Imagine the person to be present, and write as you 
would talk. But writing has one advantage over 
talking. You have a little more time to think, and 
can leave out unkind speeches, and unpleasant gos- 
sip that you might thoughtlessly bring into con- 
versation. 

2. Suggested Letters. 

1. Write a letter to an older relative, — for ex- 
ample, your grandmother, an aunt, an uncle, or an 
older brother 'or sister — telUng about the family 
Christmas. 
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2. Write to a friend of your own age telling about 
your Christmas. 

3. Some schoolmate is at home sick or away on a 
visit. Write him a cheerful, chatty letter. 

4. Write to some cousin or other friend in a distant 
state. Tell about the winter sports of yourself and 
friends. 

5. There isn't time in school for all of you to tell 
your teacher about your vacation. Each write 
her a letter about it. 

Or write her a letter asking her to help you plan 
a party or a school entertainment. 

SECTION Vm. POEM 
1. Introduction. 

Imagine that you hear the sound of a grasshopper. 
What kind of picture comes to your mind along with 
the soimd ? What season is it ? What time of day 
is it ? 

Now imagine that you hear the sound that a 
cricket makes. Is it similar to that of a grass- 
hopper ? Should you call it a song ? What season 
are you thinking of ? ^Vhat time of day ? Where 
does the sound come from ? 

Two poets, Leigh Hunt and John Keats, once 
agreed that each should write a poem about a grass- 
hopper and a cricket. This is the one that Keats 
wrote. You see it is only one long stanza. 
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2. Reading Lesson. 

On the Grasshopper and Cricket 

The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead ; 

That is the grasshopper's — he takes the lead 
In sunmier luxury, — he has never done 
With his delights ; for when tired out with fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 

The cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever, 

And seems to one, in drowsiness half lost. 

The grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 

— John Keats. 

3. Study. 

How many lines are there in the stanza? You 
will see that it is really divided into two parts. 

What are the first eight lines about ? When did 
the poet hear the grasshopper's song ? What pleas- 
ures has the grasshopper ? 

What are the last six lines about ? 

Read the first line of each part. Express the 
meaning in other words. Had you ever thought 
of this before ? 

What season does the cricket's song call to the 
poet's mind ? 
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The rhyme of this poem is peculiar. In the first 
eight lines there are but two rhymes ; that is, there 
are only two sets of rhyming lines. Write in a 
column the last word of the first line and the last 
words of the other lines that you think are meant 
to rhyme with this. Put before each word the 
niunber of its line. Which word does not rhyme 
exactly with the others ? 

Write the last words of the other lines of this group 
in a colimm. Do they rhyme ? 

How many rhymes do you find in the last six 
lines? Which lines rhyme? Do you wonder that 
the poet made one poor rhyme in such a peculiar 
stanza ? 

Perhaps you would like to know that such a stanza 
is called a sonnet. Tell all you can about si. sonnet. 



CHAPTER VI 

SECTION I. LOCALISMS 

1. Explanation. 

When we say that an expression is correct, or that 
it is good English, we mean that it is one that is used 
by the best writers and speakers wherever English is 
spoken. 

Some incorrect expressions are used by the care- 
less or the uneducated in all places where EngUsh is 
spoken. "She spoke to Mary and I" is one of this 
sort. But there are other mistakes which are much 
more conmion in one place, or locality, than in others. 
These mistakes are called localisms, or provincialisms. 

2. Review : like, as, as if, as though. 

You have already learned that it is wrong to use 
like before a statement. This mistake used to be 
much more common in our Southern states than in 
the North. It was a Southern localism. It seems 
now to be spreading to all parts of the country. 
But the best writers and speakers still use as, as if, 
as though, or that instead of like before a statement. 

Read these correct sentences to see if you should 
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have made mistakes in any of them. If you find 
that you are in danger of using like when you should 
not, read them several times. 

1. She talks like her mother. 

2. She talks as her mother talks. 

3. She writes like me. 

4. She writes as I do. 

5. This feels as if it were a good piece of cloth. 

6. This feels as if it were cotton. 

7. Don't act as he does. 

8. Don't act like him. 

9. She walks as if she were in a hurry. 

10. I felt as if you were mistaken. 

11. I felt that you were mistaken. 

12. The air feels as if we were going to have a storm. 

13. It seems as if we should have a storm. 

14. Don't talk as if you were angry. 

15. He writes as if he were discouraged. 

16. It seems as if I couldn't go. 

17. Treat him as if he were honest. 

18. I feel as if I didn't understand this. 

19. I feel that I don't understand this. 

3. Other Examples of Localisms. 

In our Western states, pack has come to be used 
for carry. Southerners also sometimes speak of 
packing a pail of water from the well or packing the 
baby to the house. Some Southerners have another 
provincialism for carry. It is tote. ' 

In some parts of the country we may hear these 
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sentences : The cat wants in, The man wants off, in- 
stead of The cat wants to come in and The mmi wants 
to get off the car. These expressions sound very- 
funny to persons from other parts of the country 
when they first hear them. 

The use of as instead of than after rather is a com- 
mon error in some places. These sentences are cor- 
rect: / hod rather go than stay, HadnH you rather 
have a dog than a cat f 

In every class, there are likely to be children whose 
parents have come from different parts of the United 
States and who have learned from them different 
ways of saying the same thing. One of these ways 
is probably a localism and should not be used. Your 
teacher will help you to find localisms in your own 
speech so that you can correct them. If you do not 
do this, you will be laughed at when you go away 
from home among strangers. 

SECTION n. ORAL COMPOSITIONS 

1. Read the poem, Paul Revere^ s Ride. Think 
over everything connected with the ride that you 
have ever learned. 

Be ready to tell the story of the ride as you would 
tell it to a small boy or girl who had never before 
heard of it. 

2. Find out from books what happened the next 
day, and be ready to tell the class about it. 
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SECTION m. POEM 

1. Introduction. 

In 1836 a monument was erected at Conbord in 
memory of the battle which took place there April 19, 
1775, the day after Paul Revere's ride. This poem 
was sung at the completion of the monument. 

The memorial is called Battle Monument, and 
stands where the British fell instead of where "The 
Embattled Farmers" stood, as the poem says. At 
the other end of the bridge, where the farmers stood, 
another and finer moniunent was erected in 1875. 
It is a spirited figure of a "Minute Man." One 
stanza of this poem is carved on this later moniunent. 

2. Reading Lesson. 

Concord Hymn 

Sung at the Completion of the Battle Monument, 
April 19, 1836. 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood. 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept ; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On the green bank, by this soft stream. 

We set to-day a votive stone ; 
That memory may their deed redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 
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Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we rfetise to them and thee. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

3. Study. 

1. Describe the picture you have of the "rude 
bridge. " Is the word arched a good word here ? 

What does embattled mean? Look in the dic- 
tionary if you are not sure. 

What did Emerson mean when he said that the 
shot was "heard round the world''? 

2. Who is meant by "the foe''? Who by "the 
conqueror"? Make the meaning of the third line 
clear by putting the words in a different order. 

Why does "Time" begin with a capital letter? 

3. Do the words "soft stream" give you the same 
picture of the stream that the word "flood" in the 
first line does ? 

A "votive stone," one that shows devotion, or 
loving memory. 

Redeem -their deed, keep it from being forgotten. 
SireSj fathers. 

4. In this stanza, you see, Emerson seems to stop 
speaking to the people who are present, and turns 
to speak to some Spirit. What Spirit was it ; that 
is, what did make 
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" those heroes dare 
To die and leave their children free '' ? 

What does spare mean here ? What does shajl 
mean? 

What lines in each stanza rhyme? Is a stanza 
of four hnes that rhyme in this way common ? Find 
other poems having this sort of stanza. 

4. Memory Work. 

Copy the poem and learn it. 

SECTION IV. PICTURE 

1. Study. 

Whom was the monument erected in honor of ? 

Who were the minute men, and why were they 
given this name? 

Where is the monument situated ? 

What main parts does it consist of ? 

Describe the base. 

Describe the dress of the minute man. 

Describe his position. 

Does he look as if he were more ready to use the 
musket or the plough ? 

2. Written Composition. 

Write a description of the monument. 
You may follow the order suggested by the study 
help, if you wish to do so. 




The Minute Man. 



Frmclu 
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SECTION V. BIOGRAPHY 



Whenever it is possible in your writing or talking, 
you should tell what you have found out for yourself. 
It is often well, in doing this, to compare what you 
have thought and observed with what other persons 
have said about the subject. But there are some 
topics that you must learn about chiefly from books. 
The story of the life and work, or the biography, of 
a person who hved long ago is such a subject. You 
cannot get first-hand knowledge about it, and so 
must go to books. But when you are asked to write 
about such a topic, do not make a common mistake. 
Do not form your composition by putting together 
sentences and paragraphs that you have copied from 
books. You must go to books for facts, but you 
shoiild think these facts over imtil it almost seems 
as if you had always known them ; then you should 
tell them in your own fashion. Have in mind some 
special audience that you wish to interest, then tell 
your story in a way to hold the attention of these 
persons. 

If in your reading you find some especially good 
passage that you very much want your audience 
to hear, you may use it in your composition; but 
you must show clearly that you did not write it 
yourself, but have quoted it. 

During the month of February, write the biog- 
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raphy of some one of these persons: Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, Whittier. 

When you have decided which one you wish to 
write about, read whatever you can find about him. 
Keep a list of the accounts you read sc that you can 
find them again. Then think what different topics 
you wish to write about. You may, perhaps, choose 
these : childhood, youth, later life, work, character. 

What you write about each topic may form a 
chapter in your finished biography. You will have 
to get all the information for some of the chapter 
from books, but in others you can express your own 
opinions. 

Perhaps the entire class will decide to write about 
the same person and will choose the same chapter 
titles. In this case, after each chapter is written, 
you can decide who has done the best work; and, 
finally, these best chapters may be copied and bound 
into a book and left in the school library or given 
to your teacher. 

SECTION VI. ABBREVUTIONS 

1. Abbreviations of Titles. 

Learn these abbreviations : 

Gov., Governor Capt., Captain 

Pres., President Hon., Honorable 

Gen., General Dr., Doctor 
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Remember that these abbreviations should not be 
used miless they are used before a name as a title. 

In these sentences should you use the full name 
president or the abbreviation ? 

1. The made a short address. 

2. I saw — Taft last year. 

Write sentences in which you use three of the ab- 
breviations, and write others in which you use three 
of the full names. . 

2. Other Abbreviations. 

A.D., After Christ b.c, Before Christ 
A.M , Forenoon p.m., Afternoon 

The abbreviations a.d. and b.c. should be used 
only in naming some particular year; thus. This 
happened in 110 b.c, America was discovered in 
1492 A,D, 

The abbreviations a.m. and p.m. should be used 
only in naming some particular time of day ; thus, 
The train leaves at 9.40 pm., School begins at 9,00 a.m. 

3. Exercise. 

Write sentences in which you use the abbrevia- 
tions Gov., Capt., Hon., a.d., and a.m. 

Write sentences in which you use the full words 
president, general, doctor, and afternoon. 
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SECTION Vn. STORY 

1. Review. Oral Composition. 

See how much you can remember about Jess and 
her owner, then read the story again (page 212). 

Be ready to tell the story in class. Tell it as if 
you were telling it to some one who had never heard 
of Mr. Jones or Jess. 

2. Reading Lesson. 

If you cannot decide what difficult words mean 
from the way they are used, look for help in the 
word studies that follow the lesson. 

The Story of Jess (Continued) 

I have said that Jess had a will of her own. Only once 
in all our intercourse did this will triumph over the spirit 
of obedience. She had espied the windmill afar ofiF ; we 
had already made our twenty miles, and it was nearing 
noon. We were both thinking of dinner. We stopped to 
drink near a magnificent barn, but a miserable house. 
The air was fragrant with the smell of new-mown hay, 
but the aroma from the kitchen was not so pleasant. 
The outlook for Jess was most satisfactory; for her 
rider it was dubious ; and he concluded to push on. To 
the intense disappointment of his silent friend, he started 
on afoot. Without a word of apology or command, he 
passed out of the yard, through the gate, into the road, 
and then looked back. Jess had not started; she was 
looking wistfully into the barn. I spoke to her ; she shook 
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her head impatiently and took a few steps toward the 
bam. I called authoritatively. It was an important 
moment ; the haymakers were watching us, much amused 
and expecting that I would have to back down and re- 
turn for my horse. I started on down the road, and to 
their surprise and my great relief, Jess, with drooping 
head and spiritless gait, reluctantly turned to the road 
and followed, like a sulky child, a long way behind. 

All this time I felt that the outcome was still dubious, 
but I walked on, hoping she would forget the bam. A 
hot quarter of a mile of dusty road, and then came the 
shady woods, at the edge of which I meant to mount and 
hurry along to wherever our dinner might be. Jess was 
a long way behind, six or eight rods. When I stopped, 
she stopped; and when I spoke, instead of the usual 
prompt response, she shook her head. We stood a full 
moment, both suffering acutely from different anxieties. 
I did not want to be beaten, or to lose my horse ; she did 
not want to disobey, neither did she want to lose her 
dinner. I called in vain, and when I started to go towards 
her the strong will of the horse triumphed; she turned 
and with a brisk trot retraced the quarter of a mile of 
dusty road and entered the bam. I followed sheepishly, 
too much amused to be angry. The farmer greeted me 
afar with a jeer, "That^s the time you got left, sir, I 
think." I thought Jess would appear guilty and some- 
what afraid of me, but there was no sign of either. With 
her mouth full of delicious clover, she tumed her bright 
eyes upon me in perfect satisfaction, and said as plainly 
as a horse could say : "Don't be a fool now. Take this 
bit out of my mouth, and you go and get your dinner." 
I did not punish and I did not have my own way, but 
gracefully surrendered and took Jess's advice. The con- 
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fident way in which she expected me to show good sense 
as well as good nature is a source of pride and satisfaction 
to me to this day. 

Says Colonel Dodge, "Never solicit a battle with a 
horse, but when it is on, never give up unless you want 
to lose your power over that horse ever after." I violated 
the colonePs rule. The penalty did not follow. Jess 
and I never alluded to that matter again, and I think 
our respect for each other was increased by the experience. 
A thousand similar temptations came afterward. She 
followed me for himdreds of miles under trying cir- 
cmnstances, but she never deserted me again. My 
pathway through life has been lined with friends, good 
and true, helpers faithful and loyal. I am ungrateful to 
none of them when I put my loving and loyal Jess along- 
side of and with the most faithful of my friends. 

3. Word Studies. 

Intercourse, dealings. 
Triumph over, win a victory over. 
Aroma generally means a pleasant odor. Do you 
think it has that meaning here ? 
Dubious, doubtful, uncertain. 
Apology, excuse. 
Wistfully, wishfully. 
Authoritatively, eommandingly. 
Reluctantly, unwillingly. 
Response, reply. 
Acutely, sharply. 
What anxieties did Mr. Jones have ? 
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What ones did Jess have ? Which was the stronger 
of hers ? What decided this, or turned the scales ? 

Jeer, scornful remark. What was the farmer's 
jeer? 

Gracefully surrendered, gave up without making a 
fuss. 

Solicit, seek, look for. 

Penalty, punishment. What punishment did not 
follow ? 

Alluded to, spoke of. 

Loyal, about the same as faithful. 

4. Oral Composition. 

1. Describe the barn as you imagine it. 

2. Tell why you think Mr. Jones did or did not 
show good sense. 

6. Written Composition. 

Read the story again slowly, and, as you read, keep 
putting yourself in Jess's place. 
Write the story as if Jess were telling it. 

SECTION Vm. POEM 

1. Reading Lesson. 

This poem tells of the life of a Southern hero and 
his companion during our Revolutionary War. 
Recall all that you know about the adventures of 
Marion and his band, then read the poem. 
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The Song of Marion's Men 

Our band is few but true and tried, 

Our leader frank and bold ; 
The British soldier trembles 

When Marion's name is told. 
Our fortress is the good greenwood, 

Our tent the cypress-tree ; 
We know the forest round us, 

As seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny vines. 

Its glades of reedy grass. 
Its safe and silent islands 

Within the dark morass. 

Woe to the EngUsh soldiery 

That little dread us near ! 
On them shall light at midnight 

A strange and sudden fear : 
When, waking to their tents on fire, 

They grasp their arms in vain, 
And they who stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again ; 
And they who fly in terror deem 

A mighty host behind, 
And hear the tramp of thousands 

Upon the hollow wind. 

Then sweet the hour that brings release 

From danger and from toil : 
We talk the battle over, 

And share the battle's spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout. 

As if a hunt were up. 
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And woodland flowers are gathered 

To crown the soldier's cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 

That in the pine-top grieves, 
And slumber long and sweetly 

On beds of oaken leaves. 

Well knows the fair and friendly moon 

The band that Marion leads — 
The glitter of their rifles, 

The scampering of their steeds. 
'Tis life to guide the fiery barb 

Across the moonlight plain ; 
'Tis life to feel the night-wind 

That lifts the tossing mane. 
A moment in the British camp — 

A moment — and away 
Back to the pathless forest, 

Before the peep of day. 

Grave men there are by broad Santee, 

Grave men with hoary hairs ; 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 

For Marion are their prayers. 
And lovely ladies greet our band 

With kindliest welcoming, 
With smiles like those of summer. 

And tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these trusty arms, 

And lay them down no more 
Till we have driven the Briton 

Forever from our shore. 

— William Cullen Brtant. 
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2. Study. 

Read any account you can find of Marion's band 
and of the country in which they lived and fought, 
then read the poem again and try to imagine your- 
self in the woodland with them. 

Look up in the dictionary all the words of whose 
meaning you are not sure. Find at least three un- 
usual words for which you can use very common 
ones. Should you like the change? 

Find three pairs of descriptive words that are 
connected by and and that begin with the same 
sound. Do you like the effect ? Such repetition of 
sounds is called alliteration. How is it different 
from rhyme ? 

What lines in each stanza rhyme ? 

Read the poem aloud and try to give the spirit of 
it. 

SECTION IX. ORAL COMPOSITION 

It takes much practice to be able to talk easily 
and entertainingly. Many persons who wish to be 
bright and interesting at home and in society, or to 
become good public speakers, are always on the look- 
out for chances to practice. When they hear a good 
story or have a new thought, they use the first op- 
portunity to repeat it to others. Thus they give 
pleasure to their friends, get training themselves, 
and fix the new story or thought in their minds so 
that they are less likely to forget it. 
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Here are a few suggestions for home and school 
practice. 

1. Tell your little brother or sister about the life 
of Marion and his men. If you do this well, you will 
often be called on to repeat the story. 

2. Tell to your class stories that you have heard 
or read about Washington and Lincoln. 

3. Write a description of our flag so clearly that a 
foreign child who had never seen it would get a good 
picture of it. Read or repeat the description to 
your class and see if any one can tell you how to 
improve it. 

4. Describe some real or imagined act of heroism. 



CHAPTER VII 

SECTION I. WORD STUDY: GUESS, EXPECT, THINK 

1. Explanation. 

Expect refers to the future. It should never be 
used with reference to either the present or the past. 
Such common expressions as, / expect you were busy 
yesterday, and / expect she is sick, are incorrect. 
But we may say, / expect that to-morrow will he a 
pleasant day. 

Guess and think may be used in speaking of pres- 
ent, past, or future events. Guess, according to 
the best usage, means to try to arrive at a truth at 
random without knowledge of the subject, or, at 
least, without using the knowledge one has. We 
may guess how many peas there are in a covered box, 
or we may guess the answer to a problem without 
solving it. To think is to reach an opinion because 
of definite reasons or evidence. Believe may often 
be used instead of think. 

2. Exercise. 

Fill blanks in the following sentences with guess, 
expect, or think: 

1. I that you ought to do this. 

2. I that the child will forget me. 

293 
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3. how many kinds of birds I have seen to-day. 

4. Do you that she understands the matter ? 

5. carefully ; do not . 

6. We to start at six o'clock. 

7. I the train must be late. 

8. I you are mistaken. 

9. what I have in my hand. 

10. Try to what you did with the book. 

11. I that she will want me to help her. 

12. I she meant to do the right thing. 

SECTION n. ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES 

1. Reading Lesson. 

Many himdreds of years ago there lived in Greece a 
philosopher, named Diogenes. Now a philosopher is a 
seeker after wisdom, especially that sort of wisdom that 
shows men how to live a life that is really worth while or 
that seems to them to be worth while. 

If you are imagining that Diogenes' study taught him 
how to secure wealth and to live in luxury, you are far 
from the truth. On the contrary, he belonged to a class 
of philosophers called Cynics. They believed that the 
man who is satisfied with the bare necessities of life, 
and chooses to spend his time in securing these necessities 
and in teaching and influencing other men, is the happiest 
as well as the wisest man. Diogenes himself wore coarse 
clothing and ate the plainest of food. He slept in the 
open air on the bare ground. Finally, we are told, he 
made himself a home in a great tub, or cask, that- belonged 
to a temple. In spite of his strange life, crowds came to 
be taught by him, and his fame spread afar. 
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During his lifetime there lived also a powerful king 
named Alexander. This king conquered most of the 
civilized worid, and we are told that he then sighed for 
other worids to conquer. As you might imagine, men 
came to call him Alexander the Great. 

In one of his victorious journeys, he stayed for a time 
near the home of Diogenes ; and, having heard much of 
the philosopher, he went with his followers in search of 
him. When the great king found the wise man at the 
entrance of his tub, he introduced himself, saying, "I am 
Alexander the Great." ''And I am Diogenes the Cynic," 
was the reply. Alexander was surprised that the poor 
philosopher was not awed at his condescension in seeking 
him out. He wished to act the part of the great and 
powerful king, so he said patronizingly, "And what can 
I do for you?" "Nothing but get out of my simshine," 
replied Diogenes. The king's followers laughed ; but the 
king himself was so much impressed by the independence 
of the philosopher that he said, "If I were not Alexander, 
I would be Diogenes." 

2. Word Study. 

Make a list of words in the lesson that you have 
never used. Put a cross after each one of these that 
you have never seen in print or heard used. Think 
what each might mean from its use here. Look 
in the dictionary and see if you are right. 

3. Oral Composition. 

Tell the story in the lesson. Use some of the new 
words. 
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4. Discussion. 

Do you know of any sort of men living to-day 
that resemble Alexander? Do you know of any 
that are like Diogenes? Which should you rather 
be like, Alexander or Diogenes? Why? 

In this discussion, be sure to say / should rather 
instead of / would rather. It is correct to say that 
some one else would rather, but not / would rather. 

6. Rule. 

In speaking of yourself, say / should rather and / 
should like. In speaking of some one else, say He 
would rather and He would like. 

SECTION m. PICTURE 

1. Study of Picture. 

Landseer, the English artist, was a famous painter 
of animals. He liked especially to paint dogs. He 
made this picture to illustrate the meeting between 
Alexander and Diogenes. 

Which dog represents Diogenes? Why do you 
think so ? What kind of dog do you think this one 
is? What are such dogs used for? 

Which one represents Alexander ? What kind of 
dog is he ? 

Compare the two dogs. See how many ways you 
can find in which they are unlike. Which sort of 
dog is more useful? 
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Who are the other dogs ? What kinds of dogs do 
you see among the king's followers? In what re- 
spect are they all alike ? How do they feel towards 
Diogenes ? How does he feel towards them ? 

What articles are scattered on the ground at the 
mouth of the tub ? 




Alexander and Diogenes. 

What do you see hanging at the side of the tub ? 
Why has the artist chosen these things to put in 
the picture ? 

Perhaps you can find out why the lantern is in the 
picture. 
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2. Written Composition. 

Write a description of the picture. Imagine you 
are describing it to some one who has never seen it, 
and make your word picture so clear that your 
hearer could get a good idea of what the painter 
wished to show. 

SECTION IV. ORAL COMPOSITION 

Describe a dog you would Uke to own. Tell not 
only about his physical appearance but also about 
the qualities that would make him a good com- 
panion. 

SECTION V. WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

1. Class Conversation. 

Prepare to tell about the ways that each of these 
shows that spring is at hand: trees, shrubs, and 
other plant life, birds and other animals, streams, 
winds, the sun, and the games of children. Tell 
about any other signs of spring you have noticed. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition or a letter about signs of 
spring. It would add interest to what you write 
if you should describe a real or imaginary walk and 
tell what you saw. 
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SECTION VI. POEM 

1. Reading by Teacher. 

Perhaps, as your teacher reads the poem, you will 
see how well the sound fits the meaning. Spring 
is represented as speaking, and the lines have a 
swinging movement that fits the joyous coming of 
this glad season. 

The writer lived in England. See if she mentions 
any signs of spring that you cannot see at your 
home. 

See also if she mentions any flower or tree that 
you are not familiar with. 

The Voice of Spring 

I come, I come ! ye have called me long — 
I come o'er the moimtain with light and song ! 
Ye may trace my step o'er the wakening earth 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

I have breathed on the South, and the chestnut flowers 

By thousands have burst from the forest bowers, 

I have looked on the hills of the stormy North, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth. 

The flsher is out on the sunny sea, 

And the reindeer bounds o'er the pastures free, 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green. 

And the moss looks bright where my foot hath been. 
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I have sent through the wood-paths a glowing sigh, 
And called out each voice of the deep blue sky ; 
From the night bird's lay through the starry time, 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime. 
To the swan's wild note by the Iceland lakes, 
When the dark fir branch into verdure breaks. 

From the streams and f oimts I have loosed the chain ; 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main, 
They are flashing down from the mountain brows, 
They are flinging spray o'er the forest boughs, 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves. 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves ! 

Come forth, O ye children of gladness ! come ! 
Where the violets lie may be now your home. 
Ye of the rose lip and dew-bright eye. 
And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly ! 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay. 
Come forth to the sunshine — I may not stay. 

— Felicia Hemanb. 
2. Study. 

1. Explain the words, "the wakening earth.'' 
How did the winds tell of the violet's birth? Are 
English violets like those that grow wild near your 
home? 

2. How is a larch tree like a pine tree ? How is it 
different from one ? 

What lines in this stanza are intended to rhyme ? 
Do there seem to be any poor rhjrmes ? In England 
been is pronoimced as if it rhymed with green. 
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* What is the real name of the "night-bird''? 
Is this bird found near your home ? Do you know 
of other birds that sometimes sing at night ? 

Hesperian is a word often used in poetry instead 
of western. Perhaps the poet uses it here because 
the nightingale is a European and not an Asiatic 
bird. The evergreen tree, sometimes called balsam, 
is a fir tree. 

4. The main is the great sea in contrast to small 
bodies of water. Streams often flow from caves 
high up in the mountains, and caves are often lined 
with a white lustrous substance called spar. 

5. What invitation does spring give to the chil- 
dren in this stanza ? 

3. Comparison of Poem and Composition. 

Which ones of the signs of spring mentioned in 
your composition (Section V) are mentioned in the 
poem also ? Read the lines of the poem that de- 
scribe each of these. 

4. Oral Compositions. 

1. Describe the picture that the fourth stanza 
makes you see. 

2. Does the fifth stanza make you think of a 
May Day party ? Tell how you would like to spend 
May Day. 

6. Memory Work. 

Copy and learn two or three stanzas. 
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SECTION Vn. SUGGESTED NATURE STUDY LESSON: 
TWIGS OF TREES IN SPRING^ 

1. Observation. 

Bring to class several twigs of trees ; for example, 
elm, oak, cottonwood, maple. 

Examine each twig. Find the buds, the leaf scars 
showing where the leaves were fastened last year, 
and the ring scars which show where a new year's 
growth began. 

Are the buds above or below the leaf scars ? Are 
they opposite or alternate in arrangement? Are 
there buds at the ends of the twigs, or terminal 
buds ? If there are, are they of the same size and 
shape as the side, or lateral, buds ? Will anything 
come from the buds besides leaves? 

2. Drawing. 

Draw a twig showing everything that you have 
discovered. Label it neatly. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of a twig in good clear sen- 
tences. Describe the size, shape, color, and arrange- 
ment of buds, the position of leaf scars, the color of 
the bark, the length of a year's growth. 

Or you may write a comparison of two twigs. 

^ For further suggestions see Nature Study and Agricultural 
Leaflets prepared by Alice Jean Patterson and Lora M. Dex- 
heimer, and published by John G. Coulter, Bloomington, 111. 
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SECTION Vm. OUTLINE: CLASSIFICATION OF TREES 

1. Make as long a list as you can of trees that 
grow in your neighborhood. Be sure that you spell 
all the names correctly. 

How many of these trees can you recognize when 
the leaves are on? How many do you know in 
winter? 

2. Divide the trees in your list into two classes, 
evergreen trees and those that lose their leaves in 
winter, or deciduous trees. 

3. What two sorts of evergreen trees are named in 
the poem The Voice of Spring ? See if you cannot 
divide some of the kinds of evergreens into smaller 
classes. There are probably several kinds of pine 
trees, at least, in your neighborhood. 

4. Deciduous trees have many uses. For example, 
some are valued for shade and others for fruit or for 
ornament. Divide the kinds of deciduous trees 
that you know into classes according to their uses. 

Now divide as many of these kinds of deciduous 
trees as you can into smaller groups. You may know 
of different kinds of apple trees or oak trees, for ex- 
ample. 

5. Now make an outline, or table, showing clearly 
how you have classified trees. Use Roman numerals 
to mark the largest classes, Arabic numerals or 
figures, for the next smaller classes, small letters for 
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the divisions of these classes, and figures enclosed 
in parentheses for still smaller classes if there are 
any ; thus : 

I. Deciduous Trees. 
1. Shade Trees. 

a. Maple. 

(1) Hard. 

(2) Soft. 

b. Elm. 

c. Oak. 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 



2. 



a. 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 



b. 
c. 
3. a. 
b. 
c. 



II. Evergreen Trees. 
1. 



a. 
b. 

2. — 

3. — 

4. — 
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SECTION IX. WORD STUDY: MOST, ALMOST 
1. Discovering a Rple. 

Try to tell what most is used to show in each of 
these sentences: 

1. Most of the girls came. 

2. She spilled most of the milk. 

3. That is the most beautiful pansy I ever saw. 

It is not correct to use most in the place of almost 
in the following sentences. Try to think of some 
other word that might be used. 

1. It is almost dark. 

2. Almost all of the seeds sprouted. 

3. She is almost sick. 

4. Aren't you almost ready ? 

5. I almost forgot. 

2. Rule. 

Most is used to teU how many or how much, or to express 
degree ; but almost should be used instead of most to mean 
nearly. 

3. Exercise. 

Write five sentences in each of which you use 
alm^jst. 

WAte two sentences to illustrate each of the three 
uses of most. 
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SECTION X. COMPOSITION AND DEBATE 

Which should you rather have, an automobile or a 
team of horses and a carriage ? 

Think of as many of the advantages of each as 
you can. When you have decided which you should 
prefer, write yoiu* reasons cleariy in good sentences. 
Number them. 

After the papers have been read and discussed, 
the class may be divided into groups, one for each 
side of the question. Each group may then divide 
the points among its members and arrange a time for 
practice in stating the arguments. Finally the two 
groups may have a debate, taking turns in stating 
points. 



CHAPTER VIII 

SECTION I. A COMMON ERROR: KIND OF, SORT OF 

1. Read each of these sentences and see if you 
should have expressed the thought in just the same 
way. 

1. What kind of girl is she? 

2. This is a poor sort of apple. 

3. This kind of day makes one feel like work. 

4. I do not like that kind of man. 

5. What kind of hat shall I get ? 

6. That sort of argmnent isn't worth much. 

7. That kind of girl wins friends. 

Many persons use an unnecessary a or an after 
kind of and sort of. If you have this bad habit, the 
correct sentences may not soimd right to you, and 
you should read them several times so that they will 
seem natural. 

2. Write ten sentences using kind of or sort of in 
each. 

SECTION n. WRITTEN COMPOSITION SUBJECTS 

1. A good plan for making a garden. 

2. How to make home grounds attractive. 

3. How our school yard might be made pleasanter. 

307 
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4. How to make money from a small onion patch. 

5. Just how to plant trees. 

6. Good trees to plant along coimtry roads. 

7. Good trees to plant along town streets. 

8. The kind of tools needed for making and cul- 
tivating a garden, and the use of each. 

Think over the subjects and decide which one you 
are most interested in. You may change the wording 
if you like. For example, instead of the first sub- 
ject, you might take A garden I helped to make, 
A garden I should like to make, Our garden, or The 
best planned garden I ever saw. 

SECTION m. POEM 
1. Reading Lesson. 

Sir Lark and King Sun 

"Good morrow, my lord !" in the sky alone 
Sang the lark as the sun ascended his throne. 
"Shine on me, my lord : I only am come, 
Of all your servants, to welcome you home ! 
I have shot straight up, a whole hour, I swear, 
To catch the first gleam of your golden hair.'' 

"Must I thank you then,'' said the king, "Sir Lark, 

For flying so high and hating the dark ? 

You ask a full cup for half a thirst : 

Half was love of me, half love to be first. 

Some of my subjects serve better my taste : 

Their watching and waiting means more than your haste." 
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King Sun wrapped his head in a turban of cloud ; 

Sir Lark stopped singing, quite vexed and cowed ; 

But higher he flew, for he thought, "Anon, 

The wrath of the king will be over and gone ; 

And, scattering his head-gear manifold. 

He will change my brown feathers to a glory of gold !" 

He flew, with the strength of a lark he flew. 
But as he rose the cloud rose too ; 
And not one gleam of the flashing hair 
Brought signal of favor across the air ; 
And his wings felt withered and worn and old. 
For their feathers had had no chrism of gold. 

Outwearied at length, and throbbing sore, 

The strong sun-seeker could do no more ; 

He faltered and sank, then dropped like a stone 

Beside his nest, where, patient, alone. 

Sat his little wife on her little eggs, 

Keeping them warm with wings and legs. 

Did I say alone ? Ah, no such thing ! 

There was the cloudless, the ray-crowned king ! 

"Welcome, Sir Lark ! — You look tired !" said he; 

"Up is not always the best way to me : 

While you have been racing my turban gray, 

I have been shining where you would not stay !" 

He had set a coronet round the nest ; 

Its radiance foamed on the wife's little breast ; 

And so glorious was she in rusSet gold 

That Sir Lark for wonder and awe grew cold ; 

He popped his head under her wing, and lay 

As still as a stone till King Sun went away. 

— George McDonald. 
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2. Study. 

(Numbers refer to stanzas.) 

1. Why are the names of the sun and the lark 
begun with capitals in the poem ? Why is the sim 
caUed King ? Why is the lark called Sir ? 

The sort of lark that this poem is about is an Eng- 
lish bird. Did you ever see our meadow lark or 
any other bird "shoot straight up"? 

What did the lark want the sun to do ? Why did 
he expect it ? 

What is the sun's golden hair ? 

What do the words "I swear" mean here ? 

2. Explain just why the sun did not feel very grate- 
ful to the lark. Find two reasons. 

What does subjects mean here? What does the 
line that contains the word mean ? Put the words 
into a plainer order. 

3. Describe a turban. Why was the cloud like 
a turban ? 

How far away might the cloud be ? Have you any 
idea how far the sun is from us ? Could the sun 
really "wrap his head in a turban of cloud " ? Could 
the cloud hide the sun from the whole earth ? 

How did the lark feel at first ? Cowed means dis- 
couraged. How did he encourage himself? Anon 
means in a short time. What was the "head-gear 
manifold"? 

4. What was the "gleam of the flashing hair" 
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that Sir Lark looked for when he rose again ? Why 
didn't he see it ? How did he feel? C/insm is a sacred 
ointment sometimes used in the service of baptism. 
5, 7. Describe the descent of Sir Lark. Describe 
the little wife. What did King Sim say to Sir Lark ? 
How did Sir Lark feel, and what did he do ? 

3. Word Study. 

Which ones of these pairs of words are found in 
the poem ? Read the sentences that contain them. 
See if the other words would do as well. 



vexed 


annoyed 


wrath 


anger 


sign 


signal 


favor 


approval 


paused 


faltered 


coronet 


crown 


brightness 


radiance 


splendid 


glorious 


wonder 


astonishment 


russet 


brown 



Awe is a feeling of wonder and fear. What does 
awful mean ? Use it in a sentence. Do you ever 
use it incorrectly ? 

4. Oral Reading. 

Read the poem to the class and try to bring out 
the meaning. You must think it yourself as you read. 
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6. Written Exercise. 

This poem might be called a fable. Tell in a single 
sentence the lesson that it teaches. Compare your 
sentences in class and decide who has the best one. 

6. Oral Exercise. 

1. Tell the story in the lesson as if you were telling 
it to a young child. 

2. Tell a story of your own to illustrate the lesson 
of the poem. Perhaps you had better write it out first. 

3. Describe the picture in the poem that you like 
Dest). 

SECTION IV. DESCRIPTIVE WORDS 

Write sentences about birds in which you use at 
least half of these descriptive words. Be sure that 
they tell the truth. 



brilliant 


saucy 


showy 


rare 


dull 


shrill 


indigo 


sweet 


mottled 


merry 


slate-color 


mournful 


friendly 


alert 


orange 


graceful 


gorgeous 


awkward 


iridescent 


harsh 


slender 


restless 


timid 


fearless 
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SECTION V. COMPARISON OF QUALITIEJS 

1. Explanation. 

The words in Section IV express qualities. We can 
express three different degrees of a quality. We 
may say, for example, large, larger, or largest; heauU- 
ful, more beautiful, or most beautiful. In the first 
case, you see, the suffixes er and est are used to show 
comparison ; but in the second the words more and 
mx)st are used. 

2. Exercises. 

Find three words in Section IV that you would use 
er and est with. 

Find three words that you would use more and 
most with. 

Try to tell . in a general way when you use er or 
est and when you use more or most. 

3. Finding a Rtile. 

Read these sentences : 

1. She is the taller of the two girls. 

2. She is the more intelligent of the two girls. 

3. She is the tallest girl in school. 

4. She is the most intelligent girl in school. 

Do you see why taller and more intelligent are used 
in the first two sentences instead of tallest and most 
intelligent? 
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4. Rule. 

In comparing two things, use the saBLt er or the word more; 
but in comparing more than two things, use the sufliz est or 
the word most. 

6. Exercise. 

Fill blanks in sentences, choosing between the 
forms in parentheses. 

1. This is the of the two flowers, (brightest, 

brighter) 

2. This is the poppy in the bunch, (more brilliant, 

most brilliant) 

3. The of our team of horses tires out his mate. 

(faster, fastest) 

4. The of the two mountains is the . (farther, 

farthest) (higher, highest) 

5. He is the of that whole group of lawyers. 

(more brilliant, most brilliant) 

6. Our west chamber is the room in the house 

to heat, (harder, hardest) 

7. The underside of this cloth is the . (rougher, 

roughest) 

SECTION VI. STORY: CALICO AND THE KITTENS^ 

1. Reading Lesson. 

One spring day I found myself the sole help of two 
blind, naked infants — as near a real predicament as a 
man could well get. What did it matter that they had 

^ From Roof and Meadow. Used through the courtesy of the 
publishers, The Century Company. 
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long tails and were squirrels? They were infants just 
the same; and any kind of infant on the hands of any 
mere man is a real tragedy. 

As I looked at the two callow things in the grass, a 
dismay and weak helplessness quite overcame me. The 
way they squirmed and shivered and squeaked worked 
upon me down even to my knees. I felt sick and foolish. 
Both of their parents were dead. Their loose leaf-nest 
overhead had been riddled with shot. I had climbed up 
and found them; I had brought them down; I must — 
feed them ! . The other way of escape were heathen. 

But how could I feed them? Bottles, quills, spoons, 
— none of them would fit these mites of mouths. What a 
miserable mother I was ! How poorly equipped for 
foundlings ! They were dying for lack of food ; and as 
they pawed about and whimpered in my hands I devoutly 
wished the shot had put them all out of misery together. 
I was tempted to turn heathen and despatch them. 

Unhappy but resolute, I started homeward, determined 
to rear those squirrels, if it could be done. On my way 
I remembered — and it came to me with a shock — that 
one of my neighbor's cats had a new batch of kittens. 
They were only a few days old. Might not Calico, their 
mother, be induced to adopt the squirrels ? 

Nothing could be more absurd. The kittens were 
three times larger than the squirrels. Even had they 
been the same size, did I think the old three-colored cat 
could be fooled? that she might not know a kitten of 
hers from some other mother's — squirrel? I was 
desperate indeed. Calico was a hunter. She had eaten 
more gray squirrels, perhaps, than I had ever seen. She 
would think I had been foraging for her — the mother of 
seven green kittens ! — and would take my charges as 
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titbits. Still I was determined to try. My neighbor's 
kittens were enough and to spare. One of Calico's last 
year's lot still waited a good home ; and here were seven 
more to be cared for. Might not two of these be spirited 
away, far away; the two squirrels substituted, and the 
old cat be none the wiser ? 

\ went home by way of my neighbor's, and foimd 
Calico in the basement curled up asleep with her babies. 
She roused and purred questioningly as we bent over the 
basket, and watched with concern, but with no anxiety, 
as two of her seven were lifted out and put inside a hat 
upon a table. She was perfectly used to having her kittens 
handled. True, strange things had happened to them. 
But that was long ago ; and there had been so very many 
kittens that no one mother could remember about them 
all. She trusted us — with an ear pricked and eyes 
watchful. But they were safe, and in a prideful way she 
began to wash the five. 

Some one stood between her and the hat when the 
kittens were lifted out and the squirrels were put in their 
place. CaUco did not see. For a time she thought no 
more about them; she was busy washing and showing 
the others. By and by it began to look as though she < 
had forgotten that there were more than five. She 
could not count. But most mothers can nimiber their 
children, even if they cannot count, and soon Calico began 
to fidget, looking up at the hat which the hungry, mother- 
less squirrels kept rocking. Then she leaped out upon 
the floor, purring, and bounded upon the table, going 
straight to the young squirrels. 

There certainly was an expression of surprise and 
mystification on her face as she saw the change that had 
come over those kittens. They had shrunk, and faded 
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from two or three bright colors to a single pale pink. 
She looked again and sniffed them. Their odor had 
changed, too. She turned to the watchers about the 
table, but they said nothing. She hardly knew what to 
think. She was half inclined to leave them and go back 
to the basket, when one of the squirrels whimpered — a 
genuine, universal baby whimper. That settled it. 
She was a mother, and whatever else these things in the 
hat might be, they were babies. That was enough, 
especially as she needed just this much baby here in the 
hat to make good what was lacking in the basket. 

With a soft, caressing purr she stepped gently into the 
hat, took one of the squirrels by the neck, brought it to 
the edge of the table, and laid it down for a firmer hold ; 
then sprang lightly to the floor.' Over the basket she 
walked and dropped it tenderly among her other babies. 
Then, having brought the remaining one and deposited 
that with the same mother-care, she got into the basket 
herself and curled down contentedly — her heart all whole. 

And this is how strange a thing mother-love is ! The 
performance was scarcely believable. Could she be so 
love-blind as not to see what they were and not eat them ? 
But when she began to lick the little interlopers and 
cuddle them down to their dinner as if they were her own 
genuine kittens, there could be no more doubt or fear. 

The sqiiirrels do not know to this day that Calico is 
not their real mother. From the first they took her 
mother's milk and mother's love as rightfully and thank- 
lessly as the kittens, growing, not like the kittens at all, 
but into the most normal of squirrels, round and fat and 
splendid-tailed. 

Calico clearly recognized some difference between the 
two kinds of kittens, but what difference always puzzled 
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her. She would clean up a kitten and comb it slick, then 
turn to one of the squirrels and wash it ; but she rarely, 
if ever, completed the work because of some un-catlike 
antic. As the squirrels grew older they also grew friskier, 
and soon took the washing as the signal for a frolic. As 
well try to wash a bubble. They were bundles of live 
springs, twisting out of her paws, dancing over her back, 
leaping, kicking, tumbling, as she had never seen a kitten 
do in all her richly kittened experience. 

I don't know why, but Calico was certainly fonder of 
these two freaks than of her own normal children. 

— Dallas Lore Sharp. 

2. Word Study. 

As you read the story again, find these words and 
try to put others in their place without changing 
the meaning greatly. If you are not sure you have 
found good words, look in the dictionary for help. 



predicament 


riddled 


equipped 


resolute 


adopt 


absiu-d 


foraging 


spirited 


substituted 


concern 


anxiety 


prideful 


fidget 


whimpered 


deposited 


normal 


recognized 


friskier 


frolic 


live springs 


freaks 


Ask in class about any other words that you do 


not imderstand. 







3. Copy from the story some sentences that 
like. 



you 
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4. Oral Compositions. 

1. Tell the story in the lesson. 

2. Why Calico adopted the squirrels. Did she 
or didn't she show intelligence ? 

3. A story of some animal that you have known 
or heard about. 

SECTION Vn. DISCUSSION 

A large oak tree stands in a field. Shall it be cut 
down? 

1. Write cleariy and carefully as many arguments 
as you can on each side. 

2. Discuss arguments in class. 

3. The class may be divided into two groups and 
have a debate. One way to arrange this would be 
to have one point stated on one side and then one 
on the other imtil all have been given. Then vol- 
imteers on each side may be called upon to answer 
arguments on the other side. 

SECTION Vm. REVIEW OF SOME WORDS AND WORD 

FORMS 

Fill blanks, choosing between words in parentheses : 

1. you sick yesterday? (was, were) 

2. Either a robin or a bluebird building a nest 

in that tree, (is, are) 

3. There two mistakes in your recitation, (was, 

were) 
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4. Each of you girls right, (is, are) 

5. The dog and the boy running a race, (was, 

were) 

6. Where you when I called ? (was, were) 

7. She complain about her work, (don't, 

doesn't) 

8. It seem right to go. (don't, doesn't) 

9. you like history? (don't, doesn't) 

10. she write well ? (don't, doesn't) 

11. She — — her parents credit, (did, done) 

12. Have you yoiu* composition ? (wrote, written) 

13. She has more work than I. (did, done) 

14. She said she her best, (did, done) 

15. I have that before, (saw, seen) 

16. I it last Tuesday, (saw, seen) 

17. She said she robins yesterday, (saw, seen) 

18. Where have you the prettiest wild flowers? 

(saw, seen) 

19. I believe I a kinglet yesterday, (saw, seen) 

20. That man hear the bell, (don't, doesn't) 

21. the children frightened? (was, were) 

22. She has to me about the matter, (spoke, 

spoken) 

23. She is as tall as her brother, (most, almost) 

24. Each of the children trying to help, (is, are) 

25. The horse was put the pasture last night. 

(in, into) 

26. He ran about the pasture all the morning. 

(in, into) 

27. The cat has '■ by the fire all day. (lain, laid) 

28. She is quietly, (lying, layihg) 

• 29. The hen has been — — a week, (sitting, setting) 
30. The river has a foot, (raised, risen) ^^" 
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31. Wages have this fall, (raised, risen) 

32. The was expected, (raise, rise) 

33. Is it ? (she, her) 

34. do you expect ? (who, whom) 

35. Mary and will come. (I, me) 

36. Give it to Anna and . (I, me) 

37. I expect John and . (she, her) 

38. He is the that I referred to. (person, party) 

39. Here is a gift for you and . (she, her) 

40. I thought it was . (she, her) 

41. Do it I do. (as, like) 

42. I feel I ought to go. (like, that) 

43. I that slie came while I was gone, (expect, 

think) 

44. how far I have walked since I saw you. 

(guess, think) 

45. I I remember her. (guess, think) 

SECTION IX. GUESSING GAME: BIRDS 

1. Reading Lesson. 

Read these descriptions carefully and see if you can 
tell what bird each one describes. Give as many 
reasons as you can for each decision. 

1. Oh, a winsome sight on an April day 

When the clouds hang low and raindrops fall, 

Is a red-breast bird in a coat of gray. 

That sings and sings in the elm tree tall, 

"Clear up, clear up, clear. 

Clear away, clear away clear. 

Oh, clear!" 

— Ella Gilbert Ives. 
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2. He clasps the crag with crooked hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring'd with the azure world he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from the mountain walls 
And like a thunder bolt he falls. 

— Tennyson. 

3. My glance of summer fire 

Is come at last, and, ever on the watch, 
Twitches the pack-thread I had lightly wound 
About the bough to help his house keeping, — 
Twitches and scouts by turns, blessing his luck, 
Yet fearing me who laid it in his way. 
Heave, ho ! Heave, ho ! he whistles as the twine 
Slackens its hold ; once more now ! and a flash 
Lightens across the sunlight to the elm 
Where his mate dangles in her cup of felt. 

— Lowell. 

4. I would mock thy chant anew ; 

But I cannot mimic it : 

Not a whit of thy tuwhoo. 

Thee to woo to thy tuwhit. 

Thee to woo to thy tuwhit. 
With a lengthened loud halloo 
Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, to who-o-o. 

— Tennyson. 

6. He sits on a branch of yon blossoming tree. 
This madcap cousin of robin and thrush, 
And sings without ceasing the whole morning long ; 
Now wild, now tender, the wayward song, 
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That flows from his soft, gray, fluttering throat ; 

But oft he stops in his sweetest note, 

. And shaking a flower from the blossoming bough, 

Drawls out ..." 

— Edith Thomas. 

6. I hear a bird when the days are bright. 
Blithely he whistles from mom to night. 
Timid is he and seldom in sight ; 
How sweetly he tells his name . . . 

— Christian at Work. 

2. Word Studies. 

Find these words in the poems. Find as good a 
word or group of words as you can to put in the 
place of each. 

winsome crag scouts 

slackens lightens dangles 

mock mimic madcap 

ceasing wayward blithely 

3. Memory Work. 

Read the descriptions again and copy and leam 
one of them. Be ready to tell what lines of your 
stanza rhyme. 

4. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of some bird, and see if your 
classmates can tell what one it is. Make your 
accoimt full and accurate, but arrange the points 
in such a way as to keep your classmates guessing. 

Use some good words that you are not in the habit 
of using. 
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SECTION X. POEM 

1. Reading. 

Then came jolly summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock, colored green. 
That was unlined, all to be more light, 
And on his head a garland well beseene. 

2. Word Studies. 

Why is summer called joUy ? 

Dight is an old word meaning clad, or clothed 

A cassock is a long, loose robe. 

What is a garland ? 

Beseene is an old form of the word seen. 

3. Oral Composition. 

Think what sort of picture the poet saw as he wrote 
these lines. What part of summer was he thinking 
of ? Think of some time and place when you could 
see a similar scene. Imagine yoiu^elf there enjoy- 
ing the picture. Look at it imtil you see it very 
clearly. Describe your picture of jolly summer in 
class. 
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